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Tense. ashi Decuaas per annum, in apres 
or if remitted before the expiration of the first month 
after the commencement of a volume ;—otherwise Five 
Dollars will be charged. Three copies will be sent to 
one address upon the receipt of Ten Dollars, and 
seven copies upon the receipt of Twenty Dollars. 

Subscribers may remit, at our risk, by mail; and 
current bills, of sound banks, in any of the Slates, 
wii be accepted in payment. 


23> Complete sets of the Register can be fur- 
nished as follows, viz: The 5l vols., octavo (in- 
cluding the index, to the first 12 vols.)—and the 
24 vols., quarto, in continuation, thus bringing 
the Register up to the first of January last. Also 
odd volumes, from 13 to 50 inclusive, octavo, 
and from vol. 51 to 74 inclusive, quarto. 


33> To Susscrisers.—The next number of 
the Register will be delayed until after the middle 
of July, in order to complete the arrangements 
for issuing it in an improved form. 

In the mean time, it is earnestly asked that 
those in arrears, will promptly remit—3L>> by 
wail, at our risk—the amount due us; and it is 
hoped and expected that all will remember that 
the terms of the paper are “ payment in advance.” 

To use the language in part of a contemporary 
press, we would rather have $4, paid cheerfully 
in cash at the commencement of a year, than $5 
which we must wait twelve tedious months for, 
and then only get in many cases by a humiliating 
process of importunity and begging ; for with the 
eash in hand to meet expenses as they accrue, we 
could publish a cheaper and a better paper. 








National Affairs. 
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“CIVIL APPOINTMEN Ts, 
BY THE PRESIDENT. 


Hon. David M. Barringer, of North Carolina, 
to be E.voy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipo- 
tentiary to the Court of Madrid, in lieu of Hon. 
William A Graham, who declined the office. 
Mr. Saunders, our present Minister, having been 
recalled at his own request. 

Justin Butterfield, of Illinois, to be Commis- 
sioner of the General Land Office, from and after 
the 30th instant, vice Richard M. Young, re- 
signed. 


Attorneys. 


“Thomas 4. Deblois, of Portland, to be Attorney 
of the United States for the District of Maine, 
vice George I’. Shepley, removed. 

Henry Williams, of Georgia, to be Attorney of 
the United States for the district of Georgia, vice 
Francis T. Barrow, who declines the office. 

William H. Haigh, of North Carolina, to be 
Attorney of the United States for the district of 
North Carolina, vice Henry W. Miller, who de- 
clines the office. 


Marshal. 


Luther Chase, of Arkansas, to be Marshal of 
the United States for the District of Arkansas, 
vice Elias Rector, removed. 


Land Officers. 


Public Moneys at Defiance, Ohio, vice William 
L. Henderson, removed. 





Land Office at’ Defiance, Ohio, vice ¢ John Taylor, 
removed. 

N. Green Wilcox, to be Receiver of Public Mo- 
neys at Stillwater, Minnesota Territory, vice 
Samuel Leech, removed. 

J. T. B. Stapp, of Illinois, to be Receiver of 
Public Moneys at Vandalia, Illinois, vice Daniel 
Gregory, removed. 

Hugh Y. Waddell, of Louisiana, to be Register 
of the Land Office at Natchitoches, Louisiana, 
vice John F. Payne, deceased. 


Collzctor of the Customs. 


Albert L. Catlin, district of Vermont, vice R. 
G. Hopkinson, removed. 

George W. Charles, Camden, North Carolina, 
vice William D. Pritchard, removed. 

John D. Whitford, Newbern, North Carolina, 
vice Thomas S. Singleton, resigned. 

Oliver York, Stonington, Connecticut, vice Benj. 
Pomeroy, removed. 


Appraiser of Merchandise. 


Robert F. Canfield, New Orleans, Louisiana, 
vice John Duncan, removed. 


Surveyors of the Customs. 


John C. O’Grady, Madisonville, Louisiana, vice 
Thomas W. Kellum, removed. 

Giles Blague, Saybrook, Connecticut, vice Wil- 
liam Willard, removed. 


Superintendent of Mint. 


A. W. Redding, to be Superintendent of the 
Branch Mint at Dahlonega, Georgia. 


————__—_—__—~+@e-—______ —---——- 


ARMY. 


CarirornitA Expepition.—The army expedi- 
tion left San Antonio on the Ist inst. for El Paso 
del Norte and the Gila, under command of Bre- 
vet Major Jefferson Van Horn, of the Third In- 
fantry. The following is a list of the force and 
officers in command : 


Company A, Light Infantry, T. J. Mason. 
B, Grenad., Bt. Maj.O. L Shepherd. 
C, Light Infantry, Capt. W. B. Johns. 
E, Mounted Howitzer Battery, Brevet 
Major Richardson. 
J, Light Infantry, Lt. J. C. McFerray. 
K, Bt. Maj. W. 8S. Henry. 

All of the Third Regiment U. S. Infantry. In 
addition to the foregoing is « force of fifteen 
mounted men under command of Lieut. W. J. 
Mechlin. 

Assistant Surgeons, P. G. S. Ten Broeck and 
Lyman H. Stone. Lieut. John D. Wilkins is 
Acting Adjutant of the Battalion; Brevet Capt. 
A. W. Bowman, Regimental Quartermaster and 
Commissary of Subsistence ; Brevet Capt. W. G. 
French, Quartermaster in charge of trains. — 

Col. S. E. Johnson, Lieuts. W. E. Smith, F. 
F. Bryan, and N. Michler, Topographical Engi- 
neers, accompanied the command. 


_ 
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NAVY. 

The U. S. ship Vincennes was launched 
at the Brooklyn, (N. Y.) Navy-yard on the 2lst 
inst., having been entirely refitted. She carries 
twenty guns. 
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DIPLOMATIC, 


ConsuLtaTe aT Rio Janemo.—The National 
Intelligencer, of 18th instant, contains a remon- 








United States, against the assumption and exer- 


strance of several merchants, ship-owners, under- | 
William Sheffield, of Ohio, to be Receiver of | writers, &c., interested in the commerce of the 


ters of the shins Pacific ana Xylon, ee ‘plasthg 
others in their stead, upon complaints of their 
conduct by passengers. 

The course is deemed so unwarranted, and the 
power exerci:ed so dangerous, that they request 
the President, as a mark of disapproval of it, to 
dismiss or suspend the Consul immediately. 


Tue Germanic Danitsu Question.—From the 

Weekly Globe.—Not being able to find room in 
our columns for all the documents relating to the 
question of the steamer United States, built and 
equipped at New York as a man-of-war for the 
Central German Government, we confine our- 
selves to a brief statement of the facts of the 
case, which is, we believe, a novel one, and an 
important one without doubt, as it involves the 
neutrality of our country and government as re- 
spects the war now carried on between Denmark 
and a part of Germany. The facts are as fol- 
lows : 
Towards the close of President Polk’s adminis- 
tration, at the solicitation of Baron Roenne, the 
German Minister at Washington, the Secretary 
of the Navy, Mr. Mason, sent Commodore Par- 
ker to Germany to aid the Germans in equipping 
and organizing a navy, and Commodore Perry 
was instrucied to superintend the equipment of 
the United States as a war steamer, to be placed, 
when complete, at the disposal of Baron Roenne. 
In the mean time, Com. Parker's despatches 
from Germany were not much in favor of United 
States’ officers embarking in the German naval 
service under all the circumstances of the case. 
Whereupon the Secretary of the Navy wrote a 
letter to Mr. Roenne, dated the Ist of March, to 
the effect that the end of the session being at 
hand, and in view of the circumstances, the Go- 
vernment declined asking Congress to pass an act 
authorizing United States officers to enter a fo- 
reign service, which they could not do without a 
previous law permitting it. 

When Gen. Taylor came into office, new views 
were taken of the subject by him and his cabinet, 
and doubts were entertained whether the equip- 
ping of a vessel of war in a port of the United 
States, with the consent and assistance of the 
Government, Germany being at war with Den- 
mark, might not be a depariure from our neutral 
obligations, or rather, a direct violation of them. 
The opinion prevailed that it was a violation of 
our neutrality, and, in accordance with the opi- 
nion, orders were issued by the new Administra- 
tion, modifying what the former had done in the 
premises, and placing the matter, as far as it 
could be done, in the state in which it was be- 
fore Mr. Mason had acted in the business. To 
this Mr. Roenne objected, and contended, that as 
the steamer was to be used for defensive pur- 
poses only, and not to be used aggressively, the 
rule of international law respecting the duties of 
neutrals in such a case did not apply. The 
Secretary of State, Mr. Clayton, thought differ- 
ently, and referred the question to the Attorney 
General, Mr. Johnson, whose opinion was, that 
the case came within the neutrality act of Con- 
gress of the 2Uth of April, 1818, which requires 
that vessels so circumstanced shall not be per- 
mitted to leave our ports until security be given 
that they shall not be used against any power at 
peace with the United States ; and instructions, 
in conformity with this law, were sent to the 
Collector at New York. Security was given, 
and the steamer has gone to sea. And so the 
matter stands at present. At present, but may 
not always so stand if it be true, as some of the 











cise of power, by Gorham Parks, U. S. Consul 





Abner Root, of Ohio, to be Register of the 


newspapers say, that Baron Roenne gave the 





at Rio Janeiro, in summarily removing the mas- 





bond under protest ; that is, he gave it protesting 
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that it ought not to be exacted, as we suppose. 
If, therefore, its conditions slionld be violated, 
then the question wiil arise, whether a bond so 
given by a diplomatic agent, is binding or not on 
the Government he represents; and in such an 
event the German Government, should there be 
such a government extant, will certainly contend 
that the bond was ab initio null and void. 








Foreign TIntelligence. 
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ARRIVAL OF THE STEAMER. 

The steamship America reached her wharf at 
Boston on Wednesday morning last, bringing 
London and Liverpool dates to 9th June and to 
7tn from Paris. : 

No material changes have occurred, either in 
the comercial or political circles since our last 
arrival. The crops generally, both in France 
and England promise abundance,—but the potato 
crop of Ireland is again threatened with disease. 


Eneianp.—In Parliament, Mr. Gladstone gave 
notice that, on the 14th instaat, he would bring 
forward a motion respecting the late events in 
Canada. Lord John Russel having given a pledge 
that, in the meantime, nothing should be done to 
prejudice the present position of the rebellion 
losses. 

The conduct of the American Government in 
reference to the expedition to be sent in search 
of Sir John Franklin, has been alluded to in Par- 
liament in very flattering terms. 

The Euglish press in their review of the mes- 
sage of the President of France, speak of it as 
exhibiting an unlooked for degree of ability in its 
author, and as being a vigorous and eloquent ex- 
position of public affairs. The condensed and 
energetic style which characterized the proclama- 
tion and addresses of the Emperor Napoleon is 
apparent throughout the whole message, the sub- 
jects of which following the American model are 
appropriately divided and considered under the 
several heads of finance, military establishments, 
including the native agriculture, industry and 
commerce, public works and foreign affairs. 


NON OO 


Tretanp,—Lord Clarendon, has officially an- 
nouncec that the sentence of death passed on the 
State prisoners in lreland, has been commuted to 
transportation for life. ‘They are still in Dublin 
——still confined—still in daily expectation of 
being carried off from the land they loved “ not 
wisely, but too well,” and are fully prepared for 
the worst, come what may ; they expect no mercy 
from the Government. 

The accounts from the western provinces are 
of the most alarming character. Starvation is 
rapidly increasing. Pestilence and death are 
making an awful advance upon the half-living 
peasantry. 


Markets.—Stocks, London, June 9.—The de-. 


mand for United States securities is steady. U. 
States five per cents (1853), at 934a93§ ex. div. ; 
do. six per cents (1868), 1103. There 1s a de- 
mand for New York five per cents (1855 to 1860) 
ul 94 and 94}. Pennsylvania five per cents._no 
ininal, al SUs81, whist Ohio six per ceuts (1850) 
vre quoted at 94495; do. 1856, 994 to UU}. 
Maryiand five per cents., sterling vunds, have 
risen lo 87488. Mississippi six per cents. are 
selling at 5U, and the five per cents, sterling 
bunds, at 2U. Sales bave been made in South 
Carolina five per cents, (Baring & Co.) at 89, 
bul holders look for 90. ‘The vaiue of Aiabama 
five per cents. is quoted at 57 to 58; do. sterling 
bonds, 62163. Massachusetts five per cenis., 
sterling bonds, are quoted at 10lal02. United 
States Bank shares are bought for transfer at 
103.a12s. 

Colton.—An advance of a } penny per pound 
for ail the qualities of American, except good 
faire Sea-isiand has recovered the decline of 
last week. ‘The sales were 77,820 bales. The 
quotations of Sih inst. are, for fair cotton 4$d., 
Mobile 43d, and New Orleans 43d. The est 
mates are 667,720 bales, 

Breadstuffs.— Wheat and flour move slowly, and 
there is rather a decline from last week’s prices. 

Provisions.—The business is dull, and in most 
articles the prices are something lower. 


France.—June 2.—M. Odillon Barrot presen- 
ted himself in the Legislative Assembly this day, 


at half-past 2 o’clock, and read the names of the 
new Ministers, as follows: 

M. Odillon Barrot, President of the Council, 
and Minister of Justice.” 

M. Dufaure, Minis'er of the Interior. 

M. de Tocqueville, Minister of Foreign Affairs. 

General Rulhieres, Minister at War. 

M. de Falloux, Minister of Public Instructicn. 

M. Passy, Minister of Finance. 

M. Lanjuinais, Minister of Commerce. 

M. de Tracey, Minister of Marine ; and 

M. Lacrosse, Minister of Public Works. 

The readiog of the above list was received by 
the Chamber without any marked approbation or 
disapprobation, with the exception of the name 
of M.de Falloux. When this was pronounced, 
the cry of * abominable” was heard to proceed 
from the Mountain, while the name of M. de 
Tocqueville appeared to produce a slightly dis- 
agreeable impression on the benches of the right. 

President’s Message.—It is composed upon the 
American and not the European model, and was 
published in the papers of the 6th. 

M. Lessep’s idea of conquering the Romans 
into an affection for France, has not yet been 
realised, and he has returned to Paris for further 
instructions. Rumer that the Holy City will be 
taken by the French. 

Some accounts say that he was recalled, and 
that the same messenger carried positive instruc- 
lions to General Oudinot to reduce the Holy City 
to subjection, at all hazard, and that having mo- 
ved his army close to the city, he would com- 
mence the attack with 25,000 men, on the 30th 
of May. 


Rome —The Romans have announced firm re- 
solutions to defend to the death the expected as- 
sault of the French, and it 1s stated that they 
have an efficient force of 80,000 men. 

The Pope persisting in his demand for the removal 
of his Power.—The Pope stili persists in demand- 
ing the unqualified renewal of his power asa 
temporal ruler. This the Triumvirates, backed 
by the people, declare they will never concede. 

There is at the bottom of every heart, says 
Mazzini,a determination the most profound to 
accomplish the destruction of the temporal power 
of the Pope. All bear the same hatred to the 
Government of Priestcrafits, and under what- 
ever form it may be presented, we shall fight to 
the Jast against all projects of a restoration. 


Germany.—The Frankfort Parliament has 
transferred its sessions to Stuttgard. Its influ- 
ence will be exercised to form a Republic aiter 
the French model, to be composed of Baden, 
Wirtemberg, Rhenish Bavaria, &c. 


Prussia.—The plenipotentiaries of Prussia, 
Hanover and Saxony have promulgated a new 
constitution for Germany, in whieh the princi- 
ple for universal suffrage is recognized. In the 
present, a3 im the prev:cs attempt to forma 
union of the German States, the King of Prussia 
is made the prominent head. Austria is exclu- 
ded from the present arrangement, and all other 
States are invited. Very liitle confidence 1s felt 
that the present attempt to combine the several 
States uuder one supreme head wail prove more 
fortunate than the last. ' 

A new electoral Jaw has been published in 
Prussia. Ail Prussians are eligible to become 
representatives who bave completed their thir- 
lieth year, have not been deprived of the rights 
of citizenship by legal sentence, and who have 
lived one year within the Prussian territory. 
The total number of deputies to be elecied 
amounts to 320. The election for direct electors 
ig to take place on the L7thof July. The Cuam- 
bers are Lo meet on the 7th of August. 

The eight Prussian army-corps are now com- 
pletely equipped for war, so that Prussia can at 
ihis moment bring into the field an army of 380,- 
000 men, with 40,000 cavalry, and 400 pieces of 
artillery. ‘Two-thirds of the artillery are pro- 
vided with the new improved carriages. ‘The 
speed, by the way, of these new gun-carriages, 
has been Jately tested. At the last manceuvre 
the 12 pounders were moved as rapidly as the 6 
pounders, and performed 4 miles in 35 minutes. 


Denmark.-—The reports so constantly repeat- 
ed that the war between the Danes and Prussians 
is speedily to end is renewed, but we can see no 
reliable evidence of the fact. Hostilities suil 
continue, and the Danish blockade is rigidly en- 
forced. 

lraty.— Ancona was besieged by the Austrians 
by land and sea. The cabinet of ‘Turin refused 








to accede to the demands of Austria for the de- 
livery to Radetzky of the city of Genoa and the 


fortresses On the French frontier. ‘All the forts 
of Florence have been seized by the Austrians. 
Malghera fort has been evacuated by the Vene- 
tians, and is now occupied by the MMperial troops. 
The bombardment of it was opened with the 
discharge of 89 pieces of artillery. 


Sici.y.—General Filangieri, on the 7th ult., 
published in Palermo the promised amnesty. It 
is somewhat too liberal in one point, inasinuch 
as it pardons, fully and freely, all crimes of 
whatsoever nature, commitied since the 12th of 
January, 1848, whether political or otherwise. 


Austria anp Huncary.—According to official 
accounts, the garrison of Ofen were made pri- 
soners of war, to the number of 2200 soldiers 
and eighty officers transported to Debreczin. In 
the fortress the Magyars captured 83 cannon, 
three of which were spiked, 1400 cwt. of pow- 
der, 2000 cwt. of saltpetre, and 14,000 muskets. 
The Hungarian government is making prepara- 
tions for translating its seat from Debreczin to 
Pesth. 

The Presse of Vienna states, that the Russian 
troops have retired from the principalities of the 
Danube, in consequence of the protests of the 
French and English governments. 

The city of Neitra 1s again in the hands of the 
Hungarians, 

The Ban Jellachich has sent a report of his 
troops having stormed a Hungarian battery near 
Petervardein, and spiked 10 guns. 

A rumor prevailed that the Russians had been 
defeated by Dembinski, at Jordenow. 

Accounts from Weis-kirchen state that the 
Mag) ars have beaten the battalions of Puchner’s 
corps @armee. From Orsowa the remnant of the 
extausted troops were beaten and dispersed. 

The rumor of a battle at Trentschin has been 
confirmed. The Austrians were put to flight. 

Vieuna papers confirm the appointment of 
General Hayvau (from the Italian army) to the 
chief command of the Austrian forces in Hun- 
gary. General Welden is to return to Vienna in 
his former capacity as Military Governor of the 
Austrian capital. 

The Magyar government has established revo- 
lultionary commissaries, with full powers, in the 
comitals threatened by the enemy. ‘The clergy 
of the different creeds are everywhere preaching 
a crusade against the Russians. 

A report of M. Messaros (tate Minister of 
War) states that the Hungarian army, including 
the free corps, amounts to 396,000 organized 
troops. Tv these will be added the 50,000 French 
levies which the Debreezin Parliament lately 
voled. These troops are divided into Li corps, 
and commanded by the following Generals: Bem, 
a Pole; Georgey, a Hungarian; Damianitsh, a 
Croat; Perczel, a Hungarian; Guyon, an Irish- 
man; Kiapka, a Raze; Dannemberg, a Hunga- 
rian from St. Mikolz; Gaspar, a Slowake; Vet- 
ter, a Hungarian, and Aulich,a German, Their 
cavalry cousist of 27 regimen’s uf regulars, each 
of 2,000 to 2,400 men, and 40,000 regulars. 
They have 408 pieces of arullery, most of which 
are 12 and 18 pounders, 

In the sitting of the Hungarian Parliament at 
Debreczin of the 14th ultimo, the Speaker, M. 
Amashy, addressed the House, and aller refer- 
ring to the well-known breach of the national 
privilege of the family of Hapsburg Lorraine 
and its expulsion irom oflice be formed them 
that the Governor, during the interregnum, the 
man whou the House and the people had elected 
to that post of trust and importance, M. Ludvig 
Kossuth, was prepared lo assume the office of the 
First Magistrate of Hungary, and to take his oath 
of allegiance to the nation. Upon this Ludvig 
Kossuth, the Governor of Hungary, took the fol~ 
lowing oath: “1, Ludvig Kossuth, elected Go- 
vernor by the National Assembly, swear that | 
will maintain the declaration of independence of 
the nation in all is consequences ; that I will 
yield and enforce obedience to the lews and to 
the resolutious of the National Assembly. So 
help we God!” Alter this, M.kkossuih sum- 
moved the Cabinet to take their oaths to the 
Chief Magistrate of the interregnum. All tbe 
Ministers were sworn, and the House adjourned, 
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MESSAGE OF THE PRESIDENT 


OF THE 
FRENCH REPUBLIC. 


Gentlemen Representatives—The constitution 
obliges the President of the republic to lay be- 





fore you every year a statement of the general 
affairs of the country. i conform with this obli- 
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gation, which allows me, while submitting to you 
the truth in all its simplicity, and facts so far as 
they are instrgctive, to speak to you both of py 
past conduct and of my future intentions. My 
election to the first magistracy of thé republic 
was the cause of hopes, all of which could not 
as yet be realized. To the very day when you 
are assembled within these walls, the executive 


power has not enjoyed its constitutional preroga- 
tives to their full extent. In such a position it 


was difficult to take a very decided course. 
Nevertheless, I remain faithful to my manifesto. 
Indeed, to what have I pledged myself in accept- 
ing the suffrages of the nation? To defend socie- 
ty, 80 Ad bene’ assailed. To secure a wise, 
great, and honorable republic. To protect fami- 
ly, religion and property. To promote all pos- 
sible improvement and ecovomy. To protect 
the press against caprice and licentiousness. 
To lessen the abuses of centralization. To 
efface the marks of civil discords. Ard final- 
ly, with respect to foreign relations, to adopt a 
policy alike without arrogance and without 
weakness. Times and circumstances have not 
as yetallowed me to fulfil all these engagements, 
but important steps have nevertheless been taken 
in this direction. 

The first duty of the government was to direct 
all its efforts to the re-establishmeni of that con- 
fidence which could not be complete without a 
definite power. The want of security in the pre- 
sent, and faith in the future, destroys credit, 
stops labor, diminishes revenue, both public and 
private, renders loans impossible, and dries up 
the sources of wealth. Before confidence was 
restored it would have been as vain to have re- 
course to all the systems of credit as to the most 
revolutionary expedients. Abundance could not 
be created when fear and distrust of the morrow 
had produced sterility. Even our foreign policy 
could not rise to the level of our former power, 
excepting when we had restored at home that 
which constitutes the strength of nations—viz. : 
the union of the citizens and financial prosperity. 
To attam this end the government could only 
follow a firm and resolute course, showing to all 
that without departing from the prescripjions of 
law, it would adopt the most energetic measures 
for the security of society. I[t generally endea- 
vored, therefore, to re-establish the weight of 
authority, by employing all its care in calling to 
publie office those men whom it judged most 
honorable and competent, without regard to their 
political antecedents. 

Lest the public mind should be disturbed, the 
government has deferred the project of liberating 
the victims of our civil discords. At the very 
word “*amnesty” public opinion is moved in dif- 
ferent directions, and it has feared the return of 
fresh troubles. Nevertheless, | have used clem- 
ency where it has not been misplaced. The 
prisons are already open for 1,570 convicts of 
June, and the others will soon be set at liberty 
without any cause of apprehension to society. 
As for those who are condemned to the galleys by 
councils of war, some of them, who can be put on 
the same footing as political criminals, shall be 
placed in penitentiaries. The course we have 
adopted soun restored confidence ; business gain- 
ed a new impulse ; the savings banks were filled. 
Since the end of January the produce of the in- 
direct contributions and the customs has inces- 
santly increased ; and in April was nearly equal 
to that of the most prosperous times. The Trea- 
sury has retained the cred of which it stood in 
need, and the city of Paris has been able to con- 
tract a loan almost at par—a negotiation which 
reminds us of the time when confidence was 
most securely established. ‘The petitions for 
suncliouing joint stock companies (socieles anony- 
mes) have been multiplied; the number of pa- 
tents has increased from day to day; the price 
of offices, the sale of those values which have 
sullered a heavy depreciation, have gradually im- 
proved; and finally, in all the manufacturing 
towns work has recommenced, and foreigners 
have again visited Paris. ‘This felicitous move- 
ment, interrupted for a moment by the agitation 
ol the elections, will resume its course through 
the aid which you will afford to the government. 

Finances.—Aithough our commercial and in- 
dustrial affairs have been greatly restored, the 
state of our finances is far from satisfactory. 
‘The weight ot hazardous engagements contrac 
ted by the late government has caused, in the 
course of the year 1848, an expenditure which 
has increased the public debt by 56;501,8001. ad- 
ditional rentes. Moreover, the extraurdinary ex- 
peuses Caused by the February revolution have 











produced an increase of ché@rges, which, after 
every compensation, amounts to 265,498,428f. for 
the year 1848. In spite of the additional re- 
sources, owing to the tax of 45f., and to the loans 
which have been negotiated, there will be a defi- 
cit of 72,160,000f. According to the budget the 
year 1849 was to leave only a deficit of 25,000,- 
000f., but facts have not agreed with calculations, 
and considerable changes have arisen from unfore- 
seen circumstances. New taxes, the produce of 
which has been valued at more than 90,000,000f., 
have not been voted; while, on the other hand, 
not only has the tax on salt been reduced two- 
thirds, but the revenue from the tax on letters 
has fallen far below the amount expected, and 
the estimated deficit will be equal to 180,000,000f. 
Another unexpected circumstance has made our 
situation worse. The tax on liquors, the pro- 
duce of which exceeds 10,000,000f., required to 
be modified and simplified by a new form, which 
should harmonize it with the spirit of our insti- 
tutions. An amendment added to the budget of 
1849 has abolished it from the Ist of January, 
1850, and has prohibited its re-imposition. It 
has, nevertheless, been necessary to restore the 
equilibrium between receipts and expenyes, and 
this end can only be attained by reducing the ex- 
penses and opening new sources of revenue. 
This state of our finances deserves a serious con- 
sideration. What ought. nevertheless, to con- 
sole and encourage us, is te set forth the elements 
of strength and ric ss contained in our coun- 
try. 

National Guard.—The National Guard, which 
has almost everywhere shown itself ammmated by 
a sense of its duties, comprises at present nearly 
4,000,000 men, 1,200,000 of whom are armed 
with muskets or light arms. It possesses 500 
guns. The organization of 300 battalions of dis- 
posable National Guards is in conformity with 
the decree of the 22d of last July. The re-or- 
ganization of the Garde Mobile, which was en- 
gaged for a single year in 1848, has caused a re- 
duction from 12,000 to 6,000 men, and conse- 
quently a saving of 7,000,000F. 

Army.—The army, always faithful to its honor 
and 118 duty, has continued, by its firm and un- 
flinching attitude, to restrain the evil passions in 
the interior, and to give abroad a just idea of 
our power. We have now altogether under arms 
451,000 men, and 93,754 horses. We have 16,- 
495 guns of every kind, of which 13,770 are in 
bronze. Our field pieces amount to 5,139. It is 
to our army that Algeria owes the peace which 
she enjoys. A certain agitation has been appa- 
rent among the Arabs and the Kabyles, but some 
well concerted and well executed operations 
have promptly restored order and security, and 
our influence has increased. 

Our fleet, which protects our colonies and 
makes our flag respected in every sea, is compo- 
sed—of the active sailing fleet, comprising 10 
ships of the line, 8 frigates, 18 corvettes, 24 brigs, 
12 transports, and 24 light vessels; of the active 
steam fleet, comprising 14 frigates, 13 corvettes 
and 34 despatch boats. Besides the active fleet 
there are advanced ships and ships in ordinary. 
This reserve is ready to act on the shortest no- 
tice. It is composed of 10 ships of the line, 15 
sailing frigates, 10 steam frigates, 6 steam cor- 
vettes, and 6 mail steamers. ‘To man these ves- 
sels there are required 950 officers of all ranks, 
not including cadets, and an effective of seamen 
not Jess than 28,500 men. No serious tumult 
has appeared in the bosom of colonial society, 
which has rested on the solid basis of civil aud 
political equatity. To the benefit of liderty to 
the blacks, has been added a compensation of 
indemnity to the planters. An equitable division 
will prove, it is to be hoped, an element of peace, 
labor and prosperity. As far as it is possibie 
consistently with the budget of 1849, the govern- 
ment hopes to maintain intact the naval and co- 
lonial establishments, until it can propose an im- 
provement and further development to the Legis- 
lative Assembly. 

Agriculture, Industry and Commerce.—Agricul- 
ture, that source of all wealth, has been encour- 
aged as much as was possible in so short a lime. 
Since the 20th of February last twenty-one larm- 
img schools have been opened. Added to the 
twenty-five schools of the kind which existed 
before, they form the first step in agricultural in- 
struction. Some more of these schools will be 
established. 122 agricultural societies, and more 
tban 300 minor institutions, have taken part im 
the distribution of the fuuds which were voted 
fur the encouragement of agriculture. ‘The or- 
ganization of the national studs has been greatly 








modified by the decree of the 11th of December, 


1848. The breeding of horses is progressing. 
The judicious use of the credit of 500,000F., 
which were allowed for remounting the cavalry, 
has promoted this result. The remounts have 
never been so considerable and so splendid as 
during this year. 

The supply of food in the country is satisfac- 
tory; the harvest of 1848, though léss abundant 
than that which preceded it, is more than suffl- 
cient to meet the wants of the country. The 
returns of the condition of the growing crops are 
very favorable. It is a comfort, amidst all our 
trials, to find in the abundance of produce a hope 
of cheap fvod for our population, The exhibi- 
tion of the objects of industry, which exercises a 
favorable influence on business, opened on the 
4th of June. The former number of exhibitors 
was 3,919; their present number is above 4000. 
The execution of the law on the associations of 
workmen continues and approaches its end. Of 
600 claims which were made to the Trade De- 
partment only 80 are still under consideration ; 
2,292,000. have been allowed to 47 associations, 
out of a vote of 3,000,000f. The consulting and 
commercial committees are about to be estab- 
lished on another basis. The foreign trade of 
France amounted in 1847, to a total of 2 milliards 
and 614 millions... 1,343 millions of these were 
imports, and 1,271 millions were exports. Sorely 
tried by political events, the year 1843, as might 
have been forseen, wilnessed a considerable de- 
crease in French commerce. 

The consumption of raw materials has fallen 
greatly. The iron trade has sunk from 95,941} 
tons to 45,553 tons ; coals from 2,173,000 to 2,796- 
00 tons; wool from 138,000 to 80,962 cwt.; silk 
from 15,000 to 7,688, &c. The variation of our 
foreign trade in 1848 can be accurately judged by 
the custom house returns. In 1847 the mouthly 
average number was 11,000,000f. The average 
number in January and February, 1848, was 8,- 
700,000f. March and the next three months 
showed a steady decrease down to 5,000,000f. 
The average number of July, August, and Sep- 
tember, rose to a little above 8,000,000f. and, 
finally, the last three months of the year presen- 
ted an average of 9,000,000f.—that is to say, 
double that of the most agitated months. It is 
clear that in the course of the last three months, 
and in proportion as the country approached the 
regular and definitive constitution of power, the 
improvement in trade and public confidence went 
on steadily increasing. 

The influence told especially upon our exports. 
Almost every article had in the first half-year 
experienced severe losses, The increase and 
extension of bounties, (decree of the 10th of 
June, 1848) imparted an activity which Jasted to 
the end of the year, when most articles returned 
to their level, and some (wines, brandy, silks, 
and linen) had even risen, if compared with 
1848. But this improvement is most strongly 
shown by an examination of the results of the 
first months of 1849. If the difference is not so 
striking io January and February (in comparison 
with the same months in 1846), a decided advan- 
tage will be found on the side of March and 
April, 1849, in imports as well as in exports. 
Thus (to quote but a few of those articles which 
support our native industry), cotton rose in April 
to 21 millions of kilogrammes, instead of 13; 
coal to 567,000 tons, instead of 447,000 ; wool 
to 45,765 cwt., instead of 21,480; raw sugar to 
26 millions of kilogrammes, instead of 16; indigo 
to 394,000 kilogrammes, instead of 289,000; ma- 
hogany 700,000 kilograumes, instead of 505,000 ; 
and the return of the tolal receipts of the ecus- 
toms onthe 30th of April, 1849, amounted to 
39,000,0001., instead of 27,787,0001. in April, 
1348. 

‘That this amelioration continued in May, in 
spite of the agitations which troubled that month, 
is proved by a return exceeding that of May, 
1847, by five millions and a half, and by the fact 
that Paris has seen the amount of exports, com- 
pared likewise with those of May, 1848, rise to 
the sum of six millions. The decree, which for 
the time raised the amount of bounties on ex- 
ports, having ceased on aad from the 1st January, 
it might have been expected that our exports 
would tall off from that date, and that this legis- 
lative measure would have lost in 1048 the pro- 
tits of 1849. Nothing of the kind has happened ; 
our spun goods of all kinds showed on the 3ist 
of May last, very marked increase. The same 
may be said of our refiued sugar, our cured skims, 
glass, &e. In short, the condition ot French 
trade was precarious throughout part of 1943. 
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it improved towards the end of the year, and 
since the commencement of 1849, it has been 
steadily progressing. This is a result which 
gives us present advantages and hopes for the 
future. The questions of penal and reform pri- 
son labor are bound up with the interests of in- 
dustry. Each of these systems have been sub- 
jected to special examination ; strenuous efforts 
have been made to re-establish discipline, and 
the administration is especially occupied with 
the idea of, perhaps, making agriculture play a 
part in the organization of convict labor. 


The number of county prisons is 400 
Of central depots 21 

Of houses of correction for juvenile offen- 
ders 12 

Agricultural colonies founded by the Go- 
vernment 5 

Agricultural colonies under private direc- 
tion 7 
445 


In January, 1848, the number of prisoners 
in the county prisons was 26,653 
In the central depots 17,789 


In the establishm’ts for juvenile offend’s 3,600 





| 48,042 

There are in France above 1,300 public esta- 
blishments for the sick, the aged, and for chil- 
dren. The annual income of these establish- 
ments is above 53,000,000f. We ought to men- 
tion 8,000 charitable offices for the distribution 
of domestic relief. Their ordinary incomes 
amount to 13,500,000f. There are other charita- 
ble institutions relating to pawnbrokers, hospi- 
tals for foundlings, the aged, the deaf and dumb, 
the blind. About 50,000,000f. are expended by 
these institutions. Thus there are no Jess than 
116,000,000f. annually expended in public chari- 
ties, wilhout taking into consideration private 
benevolence, the amount of which it is of course 
impossible to calculate even by approximation. 

Public Works.— Though an increase of public 
works would have been advantageous, inasmuch 
as it would have found work for the unemployed, 
the state of our finances induced the Constituent 
Assembly to decree considerable reductions, 
which were effected in the works on the roads, 
on the banks of the rivers, and in the seapurts. 
Our 4,800 kilometres of canals were curtailed 
by similar reductions, Nevertheless, two of the 
most important lines were continued. They are 
approaching their end. ‘They are the canal join- 
ing the Marne and the Rhine, and the caval of 
the Garonne. As for the railroads which the 
State has undertaken to build, no less than 800,- 
000,000f. had been expended on them up to the 
Jist of December, 1847. The statements of the 
engineers are that a sum of 130,000,000f. is 
wanted to complete them. The financial crisis 
bas depressed that sum to 16,000,000f. Jn spite 
of the commercial crisis of 1348, some progress 
has been made in the mining and smelting de- 
partments. Forty-five new mining licenses have 
been issued; the jont number of the last three 
years amounts to the same. From the Ist of 
January to the 19th of May, 1849, ten more li- 
cepses have been issued. ihe smeltingehouses 
bave likewise progressed. In 1847, 36 were 
granted ; in 1848, t.e number was 55; since the 
ist of January there have been 19. 


Public Instruction.—1o the outset of his admin- 
istration, the Minister of Public Instruction ap- 
pointed two cowmissioners to prepare two 
draughts of lawson primary and secondary in- 
struction. His object was an immediate and 
sincere application of the principle of liberty, as 
traced in the constitution. The result of their 
laborious deliberations will be submitted to the 
Assembly. A draught of a law on the establish- 
ment of a course of practical administration in 
each faculty of the department has been present- 
ed to the National Assembly. The question was 
not decided, and will again be brought forward. 
Two decrees of the Executive, of the 30th of 
May and 16th of August, placed the Algerine 
schools in the province of the Minister of Public 
Instruction, and Algiers became the seat of an 
academy. A commission, under one of our ablest 
generals, is sludying tu find the means to facili- 
tale the intercourse of the Arab and French lan- 
guages. ‘Ihe administration of public worship 
has been encouraged and approved in the report 
of the committee on the budget. Negotiations 
have been opened with the courtot Rowe for 
three more episcopal seats in our colonies. This 
measure will complete the emancipation of the 


mother country. ~ 


struction, with 6,269 students. Besides the nor- 


065 pupils. There are also 56 lyceums, 309 com- 





honorable peace. We have every reason to be- 











blacks, and place.tke colonies on a level with the 
France has 68 establishments of higher in- 


mal school, in which there are 115 pupils, there 
are 1,226 secondary establishments, with 106,- 


munal colleges, and 955 private establishments. 
The primary schools received 2,176,679 boys, 
and 1,354,056 girls—a number of 3,630,135 pu- 
pils. The summary details will show you gen- 
tlemen, that the administration has been zealous 
in its duties. The revolution has given it a fresh 
impetus. In its various branches it has not been 
satisfied with merely accomplishing its functions, 
but it has also endeavored to answer to the pub- 
lic expectations hy preparing plans of improve- 
ment, which will be submitted to the Legislative 
Assembly. 

Foreign Affairs.—It is the destiny of France to 
shake the world whenever she moves, and to 
calm it when she becomes quiet. Europe lays 
its repose or its agitation at our door. This re- 
sponsibility imposes important duties upon us; 
it dominates over our situation. After the days 
of February, the recoil of our revolution was 
felt from the Baltic to the Mediterranean, and 
my predecessors in office refused to throw France 
into a war of which they could not see the end. 
They were right. The state of civilization in 
Europe allows us to deliver one’s country to the 
hazards of a general collision only when a man 
has necessity and justice unmistakeably on his 
side. A secondary influence, a more or less spe- 
cious political reason, are not enough ; a nation 
like ours, if it does engage in a gigantic struggle, 
ought to be able to justify in the eyes of the 
world either the magnitude of its success or that 
of its misfortunes. 

When I came to power, great questions were 
pending throughout Europe. On the banks of 
the Rhine, beyond the Alps, from Denmark to 
Sicily, we bad our interests to protect, our influ- 
ence toexert. But did this interest and this in- 
fluence for being energetically upheld merit the 
chances of a European conflagration? The ques- 
tion thus put was easily answered. From this 
point of view France did, in all ‘*%e foreign af- 
fairs which we are going to review, all that she 
could do for the interest of her allies, without, 
nevertheless appealing to the last argument of 
governments, viz: the force of arms, A year 
ago Sicily had risen against the King of Naples. 
England and France interfered with their fleets 
to stop the hostilities, which became still more 
cruel; and though England was more interested 
in the question than even France, the two admi- 
rals united to obtain from the King, Ferdinand, 
an amnesty for the Sicilians and a constitution 
which guarantied their legislative and adminis- 
trative independence. ‘They refused. The ad- 
mirals quitted Sicily, being forced to abandon 
their mediation, and soon afterwards the war be- 
gan. The very people which had refused to ac- 
cept favorable conditions were forced to an un- 
conditional surrender. 

A serious war broke out in the north of Italy, 
and when the Piedmontese arn.y advanced to the 
Mincio, it was thought, though but’ for one mo- 
ment only, that Lombardy would reconquer iis 
independence. Discord proved fatal to that hope, 
and the King of Piedmont was obliged to retreat 
within his own States. At the time of my elec- 
tion the mediation of England and France had 
been accepted by the belligerent parties. The 
only thing to be effected was to get the least dis- 
advantageous conditions for Piedmont. Our part 
was traced oul, and even prescribed. To retuse 
compliance was the inflaming of a European 
war. Though Austria did not send any agent to 
Brussels—the place which was designated for the 
conference—the French government counselled 
Piedmont to resist the movement which was hur- 
rying her into war, and not to recommence a too 
unequal conflict. ‘This counsel was not allowed, 
as you know. And after a new defeat, the King 
of Sardinia concluded directly with Ausiria a 
fresh armistice. Although France was vot re- 
sponsible for this conduct, she could not permit 
Piedmoat to be crushed, and from the tribune it- 
self the government declared that it would main- 
tain the integrity and territory of a country which 
covers one portion of our frontiers. On the one 
side it used its best endeavors to mouerate the 
requirements of Austria, when she demanded an 
indempity for the war wh:ch appeared to her 
exorbitant. On the other hand, it engaged Pied- 








mont to make just sacrifices in order to obtain an 


lieve that we shall be successful in this work of 
conciliation. 

While these events were passing in the north 
of Italy, new commotions arose in” the centre of 
the peninsula, to complicate the question. In 
Tuscany the Grand Duke had quitted his States. 
In Rome a revolution had been accomplished 
which had profoundly agitated the Catholic and 
liberal world; in effect, for two years, one had 
been in the habit of seeing on the holy throne a 
pontiff who. took the initiative in useful reforms, 
and whose name, repeated in apsene of gratitude 
from one end of Italy to the other, was a symbol 
of liberty and a pledge of every hope. It was 
then we heard, on a sudden with astonishment, 
that this Sovereign, so lately the idol of his peo- 
pie, had been compelled to fly furtively from the 
capital. So it was the acts of aggression 
which enforced Pius IX to quit Rome appeared 
in the eyes of Burope to be rather a conspi- 
racy than the movement of a peopie which 
could not have passed in one moment from the 
most lively enthusiasm to the most afflicting in- 
gratitude. The Catholic Powers despatched am- 
bassadors to Gaeta to occupy themselves about 
the grave interesis of the Papacy. France, too, 
had a right to be represented there. She listened 
to everything without committing herself to any 
course of action ; but after the defeat of Novarra, 
affairs assumed a more decided aspect; Austria, 
in concert with Naples, answering the appeal of 
the Holy Father, notified to the French govern- 
ment that it must decide upon its course, for 
these powers were determined to march upon 
Rome with the intention of restoring purely and 
simply the authority of the Pope. 

When we were thus in a position in which ex- 
planation was necessary, we had but one of three 
courses to adopt: either to oppose ourselves by 
arms to every species of intervention, in which 
case we came to a rupture with all Catholic Eu- 
rope in the sole interest of the Roman Republic, 
which we had not recognized. Or, to allow the 
three powers in coalition to re-establish, accord 
ing to their inclination, and without limitation, 
the authority of the Pope. Or, lastly, to exer: 
cise a direct and independent action by our own 
spontaneous movement. The government of the 
reg ublic adopted this last course. It seemed to 
us an easy thing to make the Romans understand 
that pressed as they were on every side, their 
only chance of safety lay in us; that, if our pre- 
sence brought about, as one of its resulis, the 
return of Pius 1X., the sovereign, faithful to his 
own character, would bring back with him re- 
conciliation and liberty ; that, once at Rome, we 
guarantied the integrity of the territory, by de- 
priving Austria of every pretext for entering 
Romagna. We might even hope, that our flag 
once raised without contest in the midst of Italy, 
would have extended its protecting influence over 
the whole of the peninsula, none of whose sor- 
rows can be to us a matter of indifference. 

The expedition to Civila Vecchia was then 
resolved upon in concert with the National As- 
sembly, which voted the necessary credits. I[t 
bad every chance of success; all the advices re- 
ceived were unanimous in announcing that at 
Rome, with the exception of a little knot of per- 
sons, who had seized the authority for themselves, 
the majority of the population awaited our arri- 
val with impatience. Common sense might have 
led one to expect that this was so, for the choice 
could scarcely be a doubtful one between our 
intervention and that of the other powers. A 
train of unhappy circumstances led to a different 
result; our expeditionary force, of slender 
amount in point of numbers, for a serious resist~ 
ance was pot foreseen, disembarked at Civila 
Vecchia, and the government had receive‘ intelli- 
gence that, could it have arrived at Rome the 
same day, the gates of the cily would have been 
joyfully unclosed for its entrance. But, whilst 
General Oudinot was notifying his arrival to the 
government of Rome, Garibaldi was entering it 
atthe head of a band formed of refugees from 
all parts of lialy, and even from the rest of Eu- 
rope, and his presence, as may be conceived, 
gave a sudden reiniorcemeni to the pariy who 
went for resistance. On the 30th of April 6,000 
of our soldiers presented themselves before the 
walls of Rome. They were received by mus- 
ketry ; some few even, who had been drawn into 
a trap, were made prisoners. . This uolooked for 
struggle, without making any change in the final 
aim of our enterprise, has paralyzed your benetfi- 
cept intentions and rendered abortive the efforts 
of our negotiators. 

ln the north of Germany an insurrection had 
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compromised the independence of a state, one of 
the most ancient and the most faithful of the 
allies of France. Denmark saw the populations 
of Schleswig and Holstein were against her, al- 
though they recognized at the same time the au- 
thority of the sovereign actually reigning. The 
Central Government of Germany deemed it its 
duty to decree the incorporation of Schleswig 
with the Confederation, because a great part of 
the people were of German race. This mea- 
sure has become the reason of a most determined 
war. Envgland has offered her mediation, which 
has been accepted. France, Russia and Sweden 
have shown themselves disposed to support Den- 
mark. Negotiations opened some months back 
established the conclusion that Schleswig was to 
form, under the authority of Denmark, a sepa- 
rate State. But, when the principle had been 
ence admitted, they could not come to an under- 
standing upon the consequences which should 
have been deduced from it, and hostilities re- 
commenced. The efforts of the powers | have 
named tend at this moment to the conclusion of 
a new armistice which will be the preliminary 
of a definitive arrangement. The rest of Ger- 
many is agitated by grave perturbations. The 
efforts made by the Assembly at Frankfort in fa- 
vor of German unity, have provoked the resist- 
ance of several of the federal States, and brought 
about a conflict which, as it approaches our fron- 
tiers, will necessitate on our part an anxious 
overlooking. 

The empire of Austria, engaged in a fearful 
contest wiih Hungary, has thought itself authori- 
zed in calling in the assistance of Russia. The 
intervention of this power, the march of its ar- 
mies towards the west, could not bul excite toa 
high degree the solicitude of the gorernment, 
which has exchanged upon this subject several 
diplomatic notes. Thus there exist everywhere 
in Europe causes of collision which we have 
sought to remove, preserving, at the same time, 
our independence of action and proper character. 
ln ail these questions we have always been in 
agreement with England, which has given us 


government has concluded postal treaties to fa- 
cilitate international communications with Spain 
and Belgium. In America the condition of Mon- 
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of a sect, that society was turned topsey-turvey 
after 1789, but for the abolition of privileges, for 
the division of property, for equality before the 
law, and for the admission of all persons to em- 
ployments. Well, then, again in our own time, 
it is not for the application of inapplicable theo- 
ries or imaginary advantages, that the revolution 
has accomplished itself, bui to gain a govern- 
ment which being the result of the will of all, 
may have a better intelligence of the wants of the 
people, and may guide the destinies of the coun- 
try without any dynastic bias. 

Our duty is, then, to distinguish between the 


may be, fairly, by putting himself at the head of 
all the movements which promised advancement 
in the public favor. In 1816 protection of domes- 
tic industry was popular; he put himself at the 
head of the protective policy, and went for the 
minimum provision—the cotton minimum— 
which was the father of all the rest, and the only 
real injury to the cotton growers by suppressing 
for thirty years that class of cotton goods which 
was of most universal use, and of the largest cot- 
ton consumption—the corduroys and velvets, so 
universally worn before 1816—so totally sup- 
pressed under the Calhoun minimum of that year, 





false and true ideas which rise up out of a revo- 
lution ; then, when the distinction 1s made, one 
must place one’s self at the head of one class, 
and vigorously combat the other. Truth will be 
found by appealing to the intelligence of all—by 
rejecting pothing without having studied it tho- 
roughly—by adopting everything which shall 
have been submitted to the examination of com- 
petent men, aud passed through the ordeal of 
discussion. After what 1 have just stated, two 
sorts of laws will be presented for your approval ; 
the first, to reassure society and repress excesses, 
the secund, to introduce everywhere real ame- 
lorations, amongst which i wiil indicate the fol- 
lowing : A law upon the institutions of aids and 
insurance, so as to insure to the Jaborious classes 
a refuge against the consequences of the suspen- 
sion of works, of infirmities, and of old age. 

A law upon the reform of the mortgage sys- 
lem; there must be a new institution in aid of 
agricullure, by bringing to it useful resources, 
and facilitating its loans ; this will be the prelude 
lo the establishment of houses of credit, such as 
those which exist in the diflerent nations of Eu- 
rope. A jaw for the abolition of collecting in 
kind. A jaw for a subvention in favor of asso- 
ciations of workmen and agricultural meetings. 
A law for the defence of the poor, which 1s not 


sulliciently provided for in our legislation. Jus- 
| lice, which is a debt of the State, and which con- 


and just beginning to appear again under the ta- 
riff of 1846. Atthe same time (1816) a National 
bank—the State banks having failed, and brought 
odium on the Stale institutions—was much called 
for; Mr. Calhoun put himself at the head of the 
call, and carried through the bank charter. About 
the same time internal improvement, by the fede- 
ral government, became popular: he seized upon 
the subject; and in 1823 as Secretary of War, 
made an elaborate report in favor of a general 
system of roads and canals, pervading all) parts of 
the Union. 

In 1819—20 the Missouri controversy raged, 
and the whole north stood up as one man for cur- 
tailing the area of slave toil; he took the free 
soil current—and expunged slave toil from all 
the territories of the United States by joining in 
the abolition of slavery in Upper Louisiana, giv- 
ing Texas to the King of Spain, and giving the 
rest of Louisiana to the Indians. At the same 
time Jackson became the favorite of the people 
for Presivent; he withheld and postponed his 
own pretensions to the presidency, became the 
advocate of Jackson, went upon his ticket, and 
| was elected Vice-President with him. But this 
/was the end of his popular movements to gain 
| the Presidency. He expected to succeed Jack 
son, and that he would only have to wait ana 
serve eight years. That was one year longer 
than Jacob had to wail, ard serve Laban for Ra- 








| sequently is gratuitous, is encompassed with one-| chel. But oh! the disappointments in love and 
‘rous formalities, which render all access to it| politics! Like Jacob, when he woke up, he 
proofs of good will of which we should be sensi- | difficult for poor and ignorant citizens. Their 

ble. Russia has recognized the republic. The | 





rights and their interests are not sufficiently pro- 

tected. Under the empire of our democratic 

constilulion this anomaly must disappear. 
Lastly, a law is in preparation, the object of 


found it was Leah! A little magicien of the 
north had got into the bed, and was to be Jack- 
son’s successor!—Uniike Jacob, he could not 
wait and serve another long eight years, and de- 
termined to clutch the prize at once. Then came 





tevideo is singularly modified, as we learn from | which is to aweliorate the hall-pay of sub-officers | nullification No- 1, (pretexed by tha tariff of 


the advices of the Admiral who commands our 
naval force in those waters. Our French popu- 
lation has migrated from one erd of the Plata to 
the other. ‘his displacement of the population 
must necessarily call for consideration. ‘I'v con- 
clude, gentlemen Representatives, if our nego- 
tialions bave not obtained the success which we 
had a right to expect, believe that the only senti- 
ment which animates the government of the re- 
public is that of the honor aod interest of France. 

Resume.—Such, gentlemen, is a summary ex- 
pesilion of the actual state of the atlairs of the 
repudlic. You see that our anxieties are heavy, 
our difficulties great, and that we have many im- 
portant questions to solve, domestic as well a3 
foreign. Strong, however, in your support, and 
ja that of the nation, | hope, nevertheless, to be 
able to raise myself to the level of the task by 
following out aclear and precise course of ac- 
tion. ‘This course consists in boldly laking the 
initiative in all the ameliorations and in all the 
reforms which may contribute to the well-being 
of all; and on the other band, by repressing, by 
the severity of laws which have become neces- 
sary, those alltempts at disorder and anarchy 
which prolong the public uneasiness. We wiil 
notcradie the people in illusion and Utopias, 
which only exalt the imaginatioa to end in de- 
ception and misery. Whenever 1 see an idea 
which contains the germ of practical result, l 
will cause it to be studied, and, i it be applica- 
ble, 1 will propose to you to apply it. ‘The prin- 
cipal mission of a republican government, above 
ail, is to enlighten, and, by the manilestation of 
truth, to dissipate the deceitiul halo with which 
the personal interest of parties seeks to dazzle il. 

One unhappy fact reveals itself in every page 
of history ; it is this, that the more the eviis of a 
society are real and patent in the eyes of men of 
suund judgment, the deeper a blind minorety 
pluoges in the mysticism of theories. Io the 
commencement of the seventeenth century, it 
was not for the triumph of the insensate ideas of 
a tew fanatics, who took the Bible for the text 
and excuse of their follies, that the English peo- 
ple struggled for forty years—but for the supre 
macy of Weir religion. Ia the same way, it was 
net for the ideas of Baboeuf, or any other chief 


and soldiers; and tu itroduce, into the law of 
recruiiment for the acmy, modifications of which 
experience bas demonsirated the ulility. lnode- 
pendently of these projects, you will have to oc- 
cupy yourselves with the organic laws which the 
last Assembly had not the time to work out, and 
which are the necessary complement of the con- 
stiiution. What precedes, gentlemen, is, | hope, 
sufficient to show you that my intentious are in 
coniurmity with your own. You wish, as | do, 
to work jor the welfare of this people which has 
elected us, for the glory and prosperity of our 
valive Country ; and, like me, you think that the 
best means ol voblaining these ends are neither 
violence nor Cunning, but firmness aud justice. 
Fiance coufides herself to the patriotism of the 
members of the Assembly. She hopes that truth, 
unveiled in the broad daylight of the tribune, 
will confound falsehood, aud disarm error. On 
its side, the execulive power will do its duty. 
I invite under the flag of the republic, and upon 
the ground of tie constitution, all the men who 
are devoted to the salety of the country. 1 count 
upon their assistance apd tbeir intelligence to 
evulighleu me, upon my conscience to guide me, 


aud upon the protection of God lo enavie me to 
accomplish my mission. 


Political. 


SYNOPSIS OF A SPEECH 
Of the Hon. Thomas H. Benton, U. 8. Senator from 
the State of Missowri, delivered at Jefferson City, 

















the New York Courier and Enquirer. 
(Concluded fsom page 392.) 


President of the United States. The weird sisters 


mar, bad whispered in his ear—thou shalt be Presi- 
dent. Upon that vracular revelation he com 
menced his political career, and has toiled at its 











which he himself was-the main author,) and that 
scheme for dissolving the Union which Jackson’s 
proclamation put down. ‘The tariff failed to 
bear him through; amore inflammable subject 
was wanted—and was found in the sensitive sub- 
ject of slavery. Then came that long succession 
of abolition plots for blowing up slavery in the 
United States, compared to which all the popish 
| plots in England fer blowing up the Protestant 
religion—the gunpowder, rye-house, meal-tub, 
and other plots, so formidable in their day, were 
tame and impotent inventions. 

First, there was the London abolition plot of 
Ashbel Smith, John Andrews, and Lord Aber- 
deen, for lighting the train of abolition in Texas, 
and thence runuing it into the United States 
where it was to explode and blow all up ; and to 
prevent which it became a case of “self defence,” 
admitting of no delay, to jerk Texas instanter, by 
treaty, outof their hands before the plot was 
ripe—something like jerking the fuse out of the 
loaded bomb betore it would explode. The 
treaty did not stand the jerk, and was broke ; 
and the plot evaporated without harm. , Duff 
Green bad been paid a thousand dollars by the 
Tyler administration, out of the United States 
treasury, to bring that plot froa:s London; but it 
was money Jost. ‘Then came the World’s Con- 
vention plot, also located in London, for the abo- 
lition of slavery throughout the world—the 
United States inclusively ; but it came up feebly, 
and bad no run. Then came the incendiary 
transportation mail matter plot; and that, for 
awhile, threatened to break up the transportation 
of the mails, and to leave the two halves of the 














Union in a state of non-intercourse. It ripened 
in that State, on the 26th May last, taken from P 


into a bill for searching the mails, and then ex- 
pired. Then came the incendiary petitions pilot. 
That occupied the time of Congress for several 
years, and consideradly alarmed the country, 


Col. Benton continues his speech by saying| until every body saw that it was a game per- 
that Mr. CaLnoun came into public life to be| formed by two sets of players, playing into each 


others hands for thier own benefit at home, and 


in the shape of the old man that taught him gram-| getting up an agitation, of which the public peace 


and the public Dusiness was the victim. It then 
died out. ‘Thus all the abolition plots, pretexts 
for a second nullification, failed. They were 





fulfilment fur forty years—at first openly, and, it what the New York law reform statute, abolish- 
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ing Latin, interprets the writ of neexeat io be: 
no go. ) 

In the meantime there was an episode which 
will require a full history some day, but which 
can only be hinted at now, to complete the pic- 
ture. It happened that after Mr. Van Buren’s 
election, Mr. Calhoun became a sort of a sup- 
porter of his administration ; and, upon the prin- 
ciple that one good turn deserves another, ex- 
pected his support for the successsion. That 
involved a scheme for Northern votes. There 
was a slave subject which prevented it—the libe- 
ration of American slaves by the British autho- 
rities in the Bahama Islands who had revolted 
against their owners, committed murder and pi- 
racy, and carried their master’s vessels inte Bri- 
tish ports, When these enormities occurred, Mr. 
Calhoun took up the cause of the South with 
justice and vehemencs, and | stood by him. 
When he took it into his head to become Van 
Buren’s successor, he abandoned the South, and 
Je{t me and a few others alone, by the side of the 
ili-fated owners of the Comet, Encomium, Creole, 
Enterprise, and others. in his new-born zeal 
then to please the North he shot ahead—he must 
always be ahead—beating Woodbury, Buchanan, 
and other Northern Senators in his votes and 
speeches on the Northern side of the question. 

Some view of this may be seen in my speech 
on the Ashburton treaty ; but the subject requires 
a separate examination, anu shall receive it, but 
not now. It will be a curious episode, and will 
place Mr. Calhoun a second time where he was 
in 1819-’20—on the northern side of the slavery 
question; but only for a brief space. Mr. Van 
Buren preterred to try to be his own successor ; 
and the Texas treaty having gone over without 
making its author President, and the Mexican 
war promising a large crop of popular Presiden- 
tial candidates, a new political lest became ne- 
cessary ; and, the tariff question being settled 
by the act of 1846, a recourse to slavery and 
abolition became indispensable. Hence the fire 
brand resolutions of 1847—a firebrand which has 
had the singular fate of dying oul where it was 
put, and of raising a conflagration a thousand 
miles off, 

‘The design of these resolutions then points di- 
rectly to the subversion of the Union. — lt is their 
language. And for what. cause? Fora cause 
so absurd and unfounded, so contradicted by his 
own conduct, and by the whole action of the go- 
vernment from its foundation to the present day, 
that, being confronted with his own conduct, he 
has never dared to ask a vote upon his resolu- 
tions. 

The object of these resoiutions Col. Benton 
says, was lo get up an issue in favor ol slavery on 
which no Northern man could stand, and go to 
secure Mr. Calhoun’s election. Col, Benton so 
told the people of Oregon at the time, and he 
now says that Cass and Buller were defeated on 
iasues growing oul of these resolutions, the ob- 
ject of the resolutions, however, was to secure 
Mr. Calhoun’s pbomination and failing in that he 
got up the meeting of Suuthern members of Con- 
gress:—A meeting with closed doors—every 
citizen, vot an actual member from a slavehold- 
ing State, was excluded—even Mr. Bibb, of 
Kentucky,a former Senator, and who was turned 
out undec the special decision of Mr. Calhoun 
himself. Members came upon invitation. | was 
not invited, and would not have gone if | had 
been. Gen. Houston was not invited, but went 
without invitation, and moved (the opening of the 
doors to the public, which wes voled down. 1 
have been told that disunion was expressly dis- 
cussed ; and that would seem to flow, as a regu- 
Jar consequence, from the fundamental propusi- 
tion of the original address, dtawn up vy Mr, 
Calhvun, and assimilating its importauce to the 
declaration of wrongs which separateu the Am- 
erican Colonies {rom Great Britain, and giving a 
higher importance to the present crisis, as guing 
bsyond the former, and involving not merely 
rights, but life and property-—-every thing—the 
salety of the South, aud all. 

Cul. Benton goes on to analyze the proceedings 
of that Convention and to suow, by passages in 
the address as originally reported by Mc. Cathoun, 
that he aimed directly at disunion,——thal he 
sought to bring about a Convention of Southera 
Stules. He had sought such a Convention at the 
rejection of the Texas treaty in 1844, and he 
iried iL again at the passage of the Oregon bill, 





but in voith cases was foiled. Dhe Southern | 


Congressional caucus, however, was a failure. 
‘tho Whigs hauled off from it: only a part of 
the Democracy remained, and wany of tnem for 


innocent and laudable purposes. Nothing came 
from this Congress Convention but an emascula- 
ted address, deprived of the venom in its head, 
and of the sting in its tail, and proposing nothing. 
The contrivance for the Southern Convention 
had failed again: and his last resource was in 
State Legislatures, and County meetings. The 
fire brand resolutions were to be adopted in State 
Legislatures, and County meetings got up to sti- 
mulate the people. And in this way they came 
to be adopted in the Missouri Legislature. They 
pledge the State to back Mr. Calhoun in his de- 
signs, and those designs Col. Benton insists he has 
shown, are the subversion and destruction of the 
Union. In the execution of this design, Col. B. 
says he cannot be an instrument. He appeals 
from the instructions he has received, he says, 
because they are in conflict with instructions al- 
ready received and obeyed—because they did not 
emanate from any known desire, or understood 
will of the people—because they contain uncon- 
stitutional expositions of the Constitution which 
{ am sworn to support—because they require me 
to promote disunion—because they pledge the 
State to co-operate with other States in eventual 
civil war—because they are copied from resolu- 
tions hatched for great mischief, which | have a 
right to oppose, and did oppose in my place of 
Senator in the Senate of the United States, and 
which | cannot cease opposing without personal 
disgrace and official dereliction of public duty— 
and because | think it due to the people to give 
them an opportunity to consider of proceedings 
so gravely aifecting them, and on which they 
have not been consulted. 

1 appeal to the people—the whole body of the 
people, Itis a question above party ; and should 
be kept above it. 1 mean to keep it there. 

Colonel Benton proceeds to expose the manner 
in which these resolutions were introduced into 
the Missouri Legislature. He says it is the re- 
sult of a conspiracy against him formed by a few 
citizens of the Sta:e, who are * adjuncts of Mr. 
Calhoun.” They attempted a similar plot in 
1344, on the annexation question, but it failed, 
and its Contrivers went back into their perpetual 
state of incubation.” When the Calhoun reso- 
lutions were introduced he says he knew their 
object, but determined not to expose it until the 
plot was ripe, as exposure would only postpone 
their plans. He, therefore, wrote nothing about 
it to any of his friends, but Jet the thing take its 
course. ‘They waited for Calhoun’s address, and 
when thatit was issued they brought forward 
their resvlutions, too late, says Colonel Benton, 
ior the purpose of instructing me how to vote at 
Washington. It was too late for that; but was 
early enough for the summer campaign at home; 
and, therefore, they were passed ! and now | have 
them. I mean the plotters; and between them, 
and me, henceforth and torever, a high wall and 
a deep ditch! and no communion, no compro- 
mise, Do caucus with them. Nor does it require 
any boldness, on my part, to give them defiance. 
There are only about a dozen of them—a baker’s 
dozen, perbaps—and hall of them outside of the 
Legislature. Woe to judges, if any such there 
are in this work! ‘The children of Larael could 
not stand the government of Judges; nor can we. 

Coil, B. closes by replying to the accusation 
that he was a * Baruburver.’ He says he went 
to New York last summer to use his influence to 
prevent Mr. Van Buren and his friends from 
mainlainiug a separate organization, because it 
was wroag in principle avd would be injurious 
lo the partys As tu the Wilmot Proviso, he says 
he considers it Jc flerson’s Proviso—constitutional 
—and, if passed by Cungtress, to be obeyed like 
aby other law. 

California and New Mexico, he says, are now 
free from slavery buth by tuw and by fact: and 
will forever remain free irom it, both by law and 
in fact. Asa general proposition unnecessary 
laws ought not to be passed ; but if it is passed, 
it is an emply provision, having no practical el- 
fect whatever. ‘lo make an issue against it be- 
tweea North and South, is unwise, for itis an 
issue about nothing, and-on the part of the South 
an issue made for defeat, for Delaware has in- 
structed for it; and thal ensures a majority in 
the Sevate fur the Proviso, there being already 
a large majority in the House of Representatives 
instrucied tor it. 

But there is a stronger reason to claim forbear- 
ance. ‘This proviso is the last card in Calhoun’s 
uand! bis jast stake in the slippery game which 
he has been playing. ‘lake tuat last card from 








him, aod his game is up: bankruptcy comes upon 
him—pelilic.s: vankruptey—and be must be dri- 





ven to take the act. He will have to haul down 
his sign, close his doors, shut up shop, and give 
in a schedule of his effects and stock in trade ; 
and a beautiful schedule it wil! be. 

As to his own opinions he says they ought to 
be well. known from his writings, his speeches 
and his votes in the Senate. He has always tried 
to avoid extremes, to secure property, prevent 
agitation and give general satisfaction. But if 
personal declarations are required, he says, they 
shall have them. My personal sentiments then, 
are against the institution of slavery, and against 
its introduction into places in which it does not 
exist. If there was no slavery in Missouri to- 
day, 1 should oppose its coming in: if there was 
none in the United States, | should oppose its 
coming into the United States ; as there is none 
in New Mexico or California l am against send- 
ing it to those territuries, and could not vote for 
such a- measure—a declaration which costs me 
but little, the whole dispute now being about the 
abstract right of carrying slaves there, without 
the exercise of the right. No one asks for the 
exercise of the right, and cannot ask it in the 
face of the dogma which denies the power to 
grant it. States do as they please. These are 
my principles; and they reduce the difference 
between Mi. Calhoun and myself to the differ- 
ence between refusing and not asking. And for 
this the Union is to be subverted! Oh! meta- 
physics! political metaphysics! far better stick 
to the innocent business of amending the Consti- 
tution by putting slave States and a river to- 
together ! 

‘To finish this personal exposition, | have to 
say that my profession and conduct—no unusual 
thing with frail humanity—do not agree. 1 was 
born to the inheritance of slaves, and have never 
been without them. i have bought some, but 
only on their own entreaty, and to save them 
from execution sales ; | have sold some, but only 
for misconduct. | have had two taken from me 
by the abolitionists, and never inquired after 
them and liberated the third who would not go 
with them. I have slaves now in Kentucky, 
who were elevated to the dignity of real estate, 
by being removed from Missouri to Kentucky ; 
and will have to descend next tall to the low de- 
gree of a chattel interest in spite of the laws of 
Kentucky, when | shail remove them back to 
Missouri. And | have slaves in Washington City 
—perbaps the only mewber of Congress that has 
any there—and aim not the least afraid that Con- 
gress will pass any law to atlect this property 
either there or here. 

l have made no slave speeches in Congress, 
and de not mean to make them. Property is 
timid ; und slave property above all. it is not 
right to disturb the quietude of the owner—to 
harass him with grouudless apprehensions. It is 
a private wrong to disturb a single individual, by 
making him believe, untruly, that his property 
is insecure. It becomes a public evil to disturb 
a whole community. lt creates a general un- 
easiness, generales animosities, deranges business 
and often leads to hasty and improvident legisia- 
tion. . 1 have seen no vanger to the slave proper- 
ty of any State in this Union by the action of 
Congress; and cannot contribute to alarm the 
country by engaging in discussions Which assert 
or imply danger. 

But 1 have a still higher reason for not engag- 
ing im these discussiuns. We are a republic 
—ihe head of that form ot government—and 
owe a great example to a struggling and 
agonized world. Ail the American States of 
Spanish origin, in spite of the diflerence of reli- 
gion, language, manners, Custo.us, have imitated 
our example; Europe is now allempting to imi- 
tate it. Laverty is now struggling m ancient 
eimpires, and her yolaries are ivvking tous for 
the exemplification of the biessinzs ol which she 
is in search, and foc ap argument io favor of her 
efforts, what do they see? wraugling and sirile, 
and bilier de. unctations, aud threats of Separa- 
tion. They see a quurre! about siavery ! to thei 
a strange and incummprehensiole cause of quarrel. 
They see siavery aud d.sunion coupled in one 
eternal wrangle. They see us almost in a stale 
of disorganizaiion—iegisiation paralyzed—dis- 
lant territories leit withoul goverument—insuil, 
violence, outrage on the Muors of Congress—dis- 
union threatened. ‘heir hearts are chilled at 
this sad spectacle 5; their enemies rejoice at it ; 
and by every mail ship that leaves our shores the 
representatives of the crowned heads of Lucope 
send forth the record of our debates to encourage 
the enemies, and to coufound the [riends of iree- 
dom. France—ail parts of lialy—even the Pa- 
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pal States—all parts of Germany—even the old 

and gloomy empire of Austria ; all, all are strug- 
gling for liberty, and turning anxious looks to us 
for aid and succor, not by arms, for that they 
know to be impossible, but for the moral aid of 
a grand example. They look in vain. Our ex- 
ample is against them ; and if the present strug- 
gle for liberty shall again miscarry in Europe, 
we may take to ourselves a large share of the 
blame. Once called the model Republic by our 
friends we are now so called in derision by our 
foes , and the slavery discussions and dissensions 
quoted as the proofs of the impracticable form of 
government which we have adopted. I cannot 
engage in such discussions, nor do anything to 
depress the cause of struggling freedom through- 
out Europe. Nor can I disparage the work, or 
abuse the gilt of our ancestors. Never has there 
appeared upon earth a body of men who left a 
richer inheritance, or a nobler example to their 
posterity. Wisdom, modesty, decorum, forbear- 
ance, dignity, moderation, pervaded all their 
works, and characterized all their conduct. 
They conducted a revolution with the order of 
an old established government; they founded a 
hew government with the wisdom of sages ; they 
administered it in their day with temperance and 
judgment. They left us the admiration and the 
envy of the friends of freedom throughout the 
world. And, we are their posterity, in the second 
generation, to spoil this rich isherilance—mar 
this noble work—discredit this great example— 
and throw the weight of the republic against the 
friends of republicanism in their deadly strug- 
gle. I cannot do it. Taught to admire the 
founders of our government in my early youth, 
I reverence them now; laught to value their 
work then, 1 worship it now; a Senator for 
thirty years, | cannot degrade the Seuate by en- 
gaging in slavery and disunion discussions. Si- 
jeuce such debate is my prayer; and if that 
cannot be doue, | silence mysell. 














Che States. 

Maine.—Slavery in the District.—\ln the Legis- 
lature the following preamble and resolution was 
adopted recently—in the Senate by an almost 
unanimous vote, and in the House of Represeu- 
tatives by a vote of 112 to 14: 





Whereas the people of Maine regard slavery 
with feejings of profoucd abhorrence; as con- 
flicting with tie great principles of freedom and 
free government, detrimental to political pro- 
gress, and it ought not to be upheld or sanctioned 
in the capitol of our glorious Union, the very 
sanctuary of liberty: Therefore 

Resolved, ‘That our Senators and Representa- 
tives in Congress be requested to use their itayost 
influence to abolish slavery and the slave trade 
in the District of Columbia by all constitutional! 
means. 


New Hamrsuire.— Capital Punishment.—The 
Legisiature of this Stale have refused to abolish 
capital punishment—the vote in the House of 
Representatives being 63 against it. 


Ruope Istanp.—The Legislature met on Mon- 
day last at Newport, but fur want of a quorum 
was not organized until yesterday. 

Hamilton Bank —The Committee appointed to 
eXalMine inte the condition of the affairs of this 
i stilulion made a report, recommending that 
the bank should not again be pul mito operation 
without the isertion of the individual liabulily 
clause ino its charter. 


Valuation of Real Estate.—From a table in the 
Providence Journal, we take the following totais : 
Real estate, two thirds $12,793,770 ; Reali estate, 
full: value, $48,956,829; Persoual estate, $21,- 
333,161 ; ‘Total property, including S. RR. g64,- 
334,509 ; Total property, excluding S. RR. 963,- 
893,109 ; Total (in even thousands) of itu:l value 
$70,290,000, 

‘Ihe increase of rateable property in the State 
from 1796 to 1823, is $17,140,000. From 1823 
to 1849, $37,650,000. 


Connecticut.—The Legislature adjourns on 
the 22ud inst. Among their doings we notice 
five banks have been chartered with an aggre- 
vate capital of $950,000,000, viz :—The Biate 
Bank at Hartford, $400,000 ; ‘he Farmers’ Baok 
of Bridgeport, $200,000 ; ‘The Pawcatuck Bank, 
$75,000; and the Deep River Bank, $79,000. 





The Clinton Bank bill was laid over until the 
next Legislature. 

Amendment of Constitution —The Senate pro- 
position allowing the people next year to vote on 
the question of a Convention to amend the Con- 
stitution, and providing for the eall of a Conven- 
tion once in every twenty years thereafter, was 
rejected by the House of Representatives by a 
vote 73 nays to 123 yeas—not a constitutional 
majority. 


Pennsy_vaniA.—Hon. Joseph Bufliington has 
been appointed, by the Governor, President 
Judge of the Eighteenth Judicial district, com- 
posed of the counties of Clarion, Venango; Jeffer- 
son, Elk, and McKean: 


Minnesota.—Governor Ramsay on the Ist in- 
stant, issued his proclamation for the organiza- 
tion and establishment of the territorial govern- 
ment. 

The three Judicial districts are laid out, and 
the holding of the first courts are appointed for 
Mianesota, Falls of St. Anthony and Stillwater. 








Statistics. 


Tosacco Trave.—The following particulars 
in reference to this subject, taken from a tract 
recently issued by the Liverpool Financial Re- 
form Association, have been thrown into this 
form by the Editors of the New York Evening 
Post: 


The unmanufactured or leaf tobacco is impor- 
ted into England from various countries, but by 
far the greatest proportion of it comes from the 
United States. The kinds from thence are 
named from the States in which they are grown 
—Virginia, Maryland, Kentucky, Missouri, and 
Onto. ‘The other principal sorts of unmanufac- 
tured leaf are Havana and Cuba Tobacco, both 
from the island of Cuba; St. Domingo tobacco, 
from the island of that name ; Columbian, Cu- 
mona, and Varinas, from Columtia; Brazilian 
tobacco, from Brazil; Amersfoort, or Dutch to- 
bacco, from Holland. ‘Uhere are also small im- 
ports occasionally made from Porto Rico, Tur- 
key, East Indies, &c. 

Lhe leaf tobacco imported from the United 
Siates is chiefly employed in the manufacture of 
the several kinds of cut and roll tobacco, and for 
snull, The leaf tobacco fron the otber coun- 
tries named is chiefly used in the manufacture of 
cigars and chervots; but some is occasionally 
used for cut, roll and snuff. 

The forms in which manufactured tobacco is 
imported are now almost entirely confined to ne- 
gro-bead and cavendish from the United States, 
segars from Havana, and cheroots from Manilla 
and the East Indies. 

in the manufacture of tobaceo and snuff in 
Great Britain, the raw or leaf tobaceo is conver- 
ted into various forms, having different denomi- 
nations, which may be thus explained, viz: 


Tobacco Stalks—The stalk, or mid rib, after the 
same has been separated from the leaf. 

Tobacco Stalk Flour—The stalk ground to a 
fine dry powder, wiihout any preparation or ad- 
dition. 

Relurns—The small pieces of broken leaf, and 
ihe dust and siftings produced in the various pro- 
cesses of manulacture. 

These three articles are, by subsequent pro- 
cesses, converted into snuff, though occasionally 
returns are used for smoking. 

Cut and Shag.—T hese include all kinds which 
have been manufactured by the process of cul- 
ling the leaf into small pieces or shreds, varying 
irom sixteen to a hundred cuts in the iuch. 

Lhumb Cut, Brood Cut, Grass Cut, and other 
names are used fur varieties of cut tobacco. 

Roll, Twist, Pigtail, Negrohead, and Cavendish ; 
—these are varieties manulactured by spinning 
or twisting the leaf, or by twisting and pressing 
into rolls, jumps or sticks. 

Carrot, Black Leaf, and Lug are other forms of 
compressed leaf tobacco, now hitle im use. 

Cigars and Cheroots are the roiled jJeaves now 
so well known, differing only in shape. 

Rappee Snuffs include ail the varieties of snuff 
which have been prepared by griuding the tobvac- 
co together in the moist state. 

Scotch, Welsh, and irish Snuff are prepared by 
drying the tobacco by heat previous to grinding 
it. 








Brown Scotch snuff is Scotch snuff moistened 
after being ground, . 

Besides these kinds of snuff and manufactured 
tobacco, there are several varieties made by 
variations in the materials and extent of adulte- 
ration. 

The duty per lb., on todacco in the year 1795, 
was in England and Scotland, 1s. 3d.; in Ireland 


In 1796, in England and Seotland, ls. 7d. ; in 
Ireland 6d. 

In 1798, in England and Scotland, 1s. 7 12-20d ; 
in Ireland Is. 

Io 1802, in England and Scotland 1s. 7 33 50d.; 
in lreland, Is. 1d. 

In 1806, in England and Scotland, 2s. 2 14- 
20d.; in Ireland, Is, 5d. 

1812, in England and Scotland, 23. 4 12 20d.; 
in Ireland. 2s. 2 12 20d. 

1813, in England, Scotland, and Ireland, 23. 
8 3-16d. 

1815, in England, Scotland, and Ireland, 3s. 2d. 

1819, in England, Scotland, and Sreland, 4s. 

1825, in England, Scotland, and Ireland, 3s. 1 
16-20d. 

1840, in England, Scotland, and Ireland, 33. 1 
16-20d. 

The duty on manufactured tobacco, cigars, 
cheroots, &c., into the United Kingdom, was— 

From October, 1823, to Sth July 1825, 18s. per 
lb. weight. 

From 5th July, 1825, to Sth July, 1826, 17s. 

From 5th July, 1826, to the present time, 9s. 

The following statement of prices of tobacco 
at the period of 1844, anda statement of the 
rates of duty charged, and the per centage of 
these duties to the prime cost of the article, suf- 
ficiently explains the temptations to smuggle: 


Prices of Virginia and Kentucky Tobacco, 1st June, 
1844, London, the duly charged, and the rate per 
cent. on prime cost: 

Average price Daty 3s. 1 16 20 
Kinds of tobacco in pond. equal to 
Virginia leaf 33d. per lb. 1100 per cent. 
Do strips 53d. 700 


Kentucky 34d. 1200 
Do strips 4jd-@ 800 


other tobaccos, varying 
per |b., in bond, which 
igar-making ; therefore, 
laking the average pra@e al Js. per lb., the duly 
of 3s. 1 16-20d. on acco used for cigars, is 
only equal to "on per cent. on the prime 


There is a variety 6 
in price from Is. to 3% 
are principally used fo 







cost. The duty on all@fhe foreign manulactured 
tobacco, whether cigagSor negrohead, is 93., and 
the addition of 5s. per Ib. 


Average price in bond. 
Havana cigars, 8s per |b, equal to 112 per et. 
Maniila cherovts, 6s. perlb. equal to 150 per ct. 
East India cheroots, ]s. per lb. equal to 900 per et. 
Negrohead & Cavendisil, 6d. per ib. equal to 1,800 

per cent, 

Although there is an apparent protection of 
1,800 per cent. against the m»portation of manu- 
factured tobacco, yet, as it sells only at from 2a. 
to 3s. per pound, the actual temptation is only 
from 400 to 600 percent. And as it is admitied 
that there are large quantities of manufactured 
tobacco smuggled, the duly being from 400 to 
600 per cent., we might fairly infer that a much 
larger quantity will be smuggled of unmanufac~ 
tured Kentucky, at a temptation of 1,200 per 
cent. Tobacco stalks produced from duly-paid 
leaf are sold generally by the tobacco culters to 
the snufl-makers at 33. to 3s. 2d. per pound. The 
importation of tobacco stalks is prohioited. But 
as they cau be purchased in Holland at ld. per 
pound, the temptation, therelore, to smuggle 
them into the United Keingdom is equal to 3,800 
per cent, 


Duty 9 & 5s. per lb. 


Cities 1n 1785.—Number of houses in cities 
and towns mentioned im the year 1785, found 
among the papers of the late Jolin B. Marray : 


Philadelphia 4600 Frederick (Md.) 400 
New York 3500 Alexandria 300 
Boston § 2100 Hartiord 300 
Baltimore 1yu0 Petersburg (Va.) 290 
Charleston 1540 Richmond 250 
Aibany 55U Fredericksburg (Va.) 260 


Wilmington (Del.) 400 Annapolis (Md.) 230 
New Haven 400 


SaLtt.—The quantity manufactured since Ist 
January last is given by the Syracuse papers ac 
1,171,136.16 bushels, or an increase of 401,488 38 
bushels over the previous year. The low prices 
of the article will scarcely pay the expenses of 
manufacture. 
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Free Cuurcu or Scortanp.-¢From the New 
York Observer is derived the fulléwing statement 
submitted to the General Assembly of this 
Church, at their recent session, showing the pro- 
gress of collections for benevolent purposes prior 
and since their separation from the established 
church : 


The whole Church—before the disruplion. 


1834 £3,551 1839 £14 153 
1835 4,128 1840 16,156 
1836 7,941 1841 17,581 
1837 10,070 1842 30,191 
1838 13,500 penis . $ 

For 9 years £108,778 


The Free Church alone—since the disruption. 


1843-4 £23,774 1846-7 £45,327 
1844-5 35,526 1847-8 47,568 
1845-6 43,310 1843-9 49.214 


For 6 years £242,819 





Chronicle. 


Hor Weatuer.—The subjoined data are taken 
from records kept by Mr. McAllister, of Chesnut 
Street, Philadelphia, for more than twenty-five 
years past, 

The thermometer, hanging at the door, has 
been observed to rise to 100 degrees and upwards, 
at the following dates and hours: 


1825 June 21, noun 
1828 do 25 do 
1834 July 8,1 P.M. 
Aug. 5, 15 do 

1838 July 4, 24 do 
do 10,3 do 
do 28,3 do 
Aug: 6, 25 do 
July 20,1 do 
June9,3 do 
July 14,2 do 

1846 do 11,3 do © 101 

1849 June 22, 4 do 1005 

On Friday afternoon the same thermometer 
stood at 995 degrees at 2$-vu’clock ; 100 degrees 
at 3 o’clock; 1003 at 4 0’clock. This was the 
warmest day experienced in this city since the 
** hot Sunday” (July 11)7of 1846. 


Warter.—The average daily supply of water 
at Philadelphia, from Fairmount Water Works 
from Ist to 21st of JunegBoth days inclusive, was 
5,662,089 gallons. The@ Smallest consumption 
was on Sunday (10th inst), when it was 3,557,- 
140, and the largest on Thursday (2lst iust.), 
when it was 7,239 940 gallons. 


PENNSYLVANIA StaTE, Loan.—The loan of 
$100,000, authorized to be made for the purpose 
of changing the route of the Columbia and Phila- 
delphia rathway, so as to avoid the inclined plane 
near this cily, was taken, as follows : 


Per ct. premium, 
Charles Bolton 1. 
F. A. Van Dyko, Jr., & Co. .28 
C. McAllister 265 


~~ 


100 degrees. 
100 do 
100; 

1005 

1013 

103 

1014 

101 

101 

101 

101 


1844 
1845 


Amt. 
3,000 
25,000 
372,000 


$400,000 


New York State Loan.—The bids for the 
loan of $1,789,024 76, put forth by the C.mmis- 
siovers of the Canal Fund of New York, by vir- 
tue of the act to provide for deficiencies i the 
sinking fund, passed April 16th, 1848, were re- 
ceived and opened in Albany on Wednesday. 
The Joan bears an interest of six per cent., pay- 
able quarterly, and the ptincipal is reimbursable 
on the Ist of July, 1865. The Commissiouers, 
in their notice, stated that proposals could be 
made for the whole or any part of said loan, but 
not for a smaller sum than $1000. The ag- 
gregate bids were $8,842,000), and the premiuw 
offered ranges from 7,38 io 13 U7. 

The following are the bids which have been 
accepled : 


Am't. 
$5,000 
10,000 
10 Cov 
160,000 
10,000 
10,000 
20,000 
50,000 
25,000 
25,000 
20,000 
5,000 
400,000 


Prem. 

$13,07 
12,90 
12,50 
12,40 
12,40 
12,30 
12,25 
12,25 
12 2U 
12,10 
12,10 
12,07 
12,07 


Merritt & Co., New York 
Do d 


o 
John L. Schoolcraft, Albany 
Wm. Beach, Auburn 

Bank ot Auburn 


Deo do 

Do do 
Oscar F. Blount, Whitehall 
J. Taylor, casiner, Albany 

Do do du 

Bank of Auburn 
Merritt & Co., New York 
A. Belmont, agent Rothchilds 





Horace White, Syracuse 

L. Bonnefoux, New York 
Homer Caswell, Herkimer 
W. H. Johnson, New York 
J. M. Schermerhorn, Homer 
J. Taylor, cashier, Albany 

J. L. Scheoleraft do 10,000 
Thomas-W, Olcott do 50,000 
Delauney, Iselin & Clarke, N Y. 28,000 12,00 
A. Belmont, a Rothchilds 300,000 11,77 
John L. Schoolcraft, Albany 10,000 11,75 
f.. H. King do 339,024 76 11,70 
Undecided 117,000 


$1,739,024 76 


The New York Tribune says the premium is 
higher than it was generally supposed it would 
be. The amount needed was taken at 11,70 up 
to 13,07. The loan will average 12 or over. 
The whole amount of premium received on this 
loan by the State will be $208 378, and the pre- 
mium averages within two-hundredths per cent. 
of 12 per cent., at which the loan pays about 43 
per cent. interest. Two months ago a similar 
loan of this State was taken at about 7} per cent. 
premium. 


30,000 
5,000 
5,000 

50,000 
5,000 

50,000 


12,03 
12.01 
12,01 
12,00 
12,00 
12,00 
12,00 
12,00 





MexicaN Repusiic.—Decrees communicated 
by the Mexican Legation to the National Intelili- 
gencer, for publication, as follows: 

1. The poris of Huatulco and Altata will be 
made ports of entry, and foreign vessels can touch 
at either, and engage in coasting trade. 

2. The custom house of the former port will 
be in the town of SantaCruz; that of the second 
in Allata. The decree of July 13, 1840, will be 
that by which they will governed. 


1. The export duty on precious metals will be 
as follows: 
Gold, coined or wrought, two per cent ; 
Silver, coined or wrought, three per cent; 
Alloyed or pure silver wrought into images, 
with certificates that the stamp duties have 
been paid, four and a half per cent. 
2 Two per cent will be coilected at the sea- 
ports on all coin arriving from the interior. 


Ca.irornia.—T he official report of the Collec- 
tor at San Francisco gives the total number of 
persons arriving from foreign ports in foreign 
vessels from Oct. 1, 1848 to 3lst March, 1849, at 
the port of San Francisco, to be 1773—of which 
162 are from Great Britain and Ireland, 178 
from France, 40 from Spain, 100 from Germany, 
39 from Italy, 23 from Brazil, 270 from Chili, 90 
from Peru, 24 from Sandwich Islands, 254 from 
Mexico or Lower California, 340 from the United 
States, and the remainder from New South 
Wales, Belgium, Switzerland, Sweden, Den- 
mark, Russia, Portugal, New Gravada, Colum- 
bia, Ecuador, China, Havana, Sardinia and Wes- 
tern Islands. 

The number of persons arriving in American 
vessels from the United States, during the same 
period, is 560. 

The value of the goods entered at that port 
during the same period, was $1,089,801 85; of 
which $999,281 32 were dutiable, and $90,520 33, 
free. 

The statement of gold dust exported, during 
the same time, was, as follows: 


Amount. 
$1,868,712 
973,328 


Ounces. 
116,7943 
60,833 


177,6274 $2,842,040 


Norro.k anp Boston.— In 1806 Mr. Jefferson 
prophesied that Norfolk would speedily outstrip 
New York, Boston, Philadelphia, and Baltimore. 
The traveller Melish gives the following account 
of a conversation which he had with the Presi- 
dent on this subject: 

‘{t appeared to him that Norfolk would proba- 
bly, in the process of time, be the greatest sea- 
port in the United States, New Orleans, perhaps, 
excepted. He pointed out the circumstance of 
the vast confluence of waters that constituted the 
outlet of the Chesapeake Bay, on which Norfolk 
is situated, and remarked that these rivers were 
as yet but partially settled; but they were rapid- 
ly settling up, and when the population was tull, 
the quantity of surplus produce would be im- 
mense, and Norfolk wouid probably become the 
greatest depot in the United States, except New 
Orleans.’ 

Since the above prediction was uttered, Bos- 
ton has increased four-fold in population and ten- 
fold or twenty-fold in wealth, while Norfolk has 
remained stulionary, if, indeed, she has ‘not gone 


In Foreign vessels 
American vessels 


Total exported 





considerably backward. And yet, to judge from 
the map, the commercial capabilities of Norfolk 
are a hundred times greater than those of Boston. 
The former city stands at the outlet of a noble 
estuary, into which magnificent rivers pour the 
wealth of the almost boundless extent of fertile 
territory. Boston, on the contrary, stands ona 
rock-bound coast, without any water communi- 
cation for five miles into the interior, and the 
staple productions of her neighborhood are gra- 
nite and ice. Mr. Jefferson knew all these facts, 
and his judgment on the face of things was most 
logically plausible, that Norfolk must become 
everything and Boston little or nothing. He left, 
however, the moral elements out of the calcula- 
lion. 


American Lisrary AT Paris.—One of the 
best resuits of Mr. Vattemare’s International 
Exchange Mission will be the establishment in 
Paris of an American Library. The Govern- 
ment of that city has set apart rooms in the Ho- 
tel de Ville for the purpose, with alcoves marked 
for the different States, and this library may 
eventually be the most complete collection of 
American books in the world. 


NavTicaL TeLtecrarpu —Mr. E. A. Dayton, of 
Madrid, St. Lawrence county, New York, has 
invented a new combination of the Chemical 
Telegraph with the compass of a ship, to indicate 
the variations of a vessel from her course. A 
small fillet of chemical paper is combined with a 
compass, ard it is drawn forward slowly by 
clockwork. The fillet is marked with parallel 
lines, and a small steel point in connection 
with the wire of the battery rests on it. This 
will make a straight line always if the vessel does 
not diverge from her track, bul every divergence 
of the vessel from her direct route will be indi- 
cated by the point marking either angular or cur- 
ved lines on the fillet. ‘The invention 1s a beau- 
tiful one, and the author of it intends to secure 
it by patent —Scienlific American. 


The Supreme Court of Pennsylvania 
have reversed the decision of Judge Ellis, in the 
case of William Quigley, of Lancaster (see page 
118, vol. LXXIV), and decided that a testator can 
prescribe conditions to his widow in reference to 
marrying, in devising real estate to her. 


Tue Carvasse at New OrnsteAns.—The New 
Orleans Crescent of 12th inst. says: ** The efforts 
of Messrs. Dunbar & Surgi are still crowned 
with success. A few days more and we hope to 
record the complete clusing of the dreaded cre- 
vasse.”’ 

Subsequent accounts state that these efforls 
have been altogether successful—that the waier 
has entirely subsided, and that measures are 
being actively taken to prevent further injurious 
effects from the overflow. 


Correr Mines on Lake Surerion.—There is 
no longer a doubt but that some of the rich cop- 
per discoveries of Lake Superior are of great an- 
liquity. Implements for mining have been found 
in several places at depths of many feet from the 
surface. 


Gortp Discovery.—About 80 miles north of 
Taos, are the mives of Sangre de Christi, of which 
but little is known, in consequence of the long 
continued strifes between the Utahs and Mexi- 
cans, and laiterly between the Apaches and our 
own cilizens. Eighty dollars in goid dust was 
receplly obtained in three days, working only 
with a wooden shovel, and in 1843, after four 
days work, four persons ob\ained five hundred 
dollars in value. 


3. >> Hon. Calvin Blythe died at the residence 
of bis brother in Adams county, Pennsylvania, 
vn the 20th inst. 


Tue Cuotera.—Accouuls from the West re- 
present this alarming pestiience to be terribly on 
the increase. The interments at St. Lous for 
the 24 hours ending 23, inst. were reported from 
Cholera alone to be 106, and at Cincinnati, for the 
same period 60. On the 25th the interments at 
Cincinnati had increased to 124 in a single day. 
The average of deaths at each of these places 
for the week ending 25th inst. would reach 100 
per day. 

At New York the weekly report of deaths 
from cholera ending on 23rd inst., was 152. On 
the 24ih, 25th and 2Gih there were 84 deaths re- 
ported. 

ln this city the whole number of deaths from 
the commencement until noon of yesterday was 
44. 
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The Nationat Reetster is designed to serve 
as a depository for every kind of useful infor- 
mation, foreign and domestic ; but especially for 
information respecting our own country. In its 
varied jist of contents is embraced :— 


Presidential appointments, proclamations, com- 
munications, &c.3; the monthly statements of the 
Treasury department; circulars to collectors and 
other officers of the Customs ; instructions to offi- 
cers of the government generally, and Diplomatic, 
army and navy intelligence $ 

Congressional proceedings and debates; reports 
of Committees in Congress; speeches of promi- 
nent members on leading questions; treaties and 
laws; 

The annual messages of National and State 
Executives; national and State papers generally ; 
the annual reports of the National and State de- 
partments ; together with the proceedings of State 
Legislatures ; 


Tabular statements and comparative views of 


the finances, commerce, manufactures, population, 
and internal improvements of the country 3; and 
statistics of the monied corporations, and various 
» benevolent, literary and scientific institutions 3 
Biographies of distinguished persons; 


Hssays, original and selected, and the spirit of 


the press on subjects of national interest ; 

Historical documents, anecdotes and facts; 
scientific discoveries ; mineralogical intelligence, 
with notices of the arts. 

Judicial decisions and opinions ; 

Political facts and doings—avoiding controversy, 
and endeavouring to maintain a strict neutrality ; 

Foreign Intelligence ; and 

A weekly chronicle of events. 

TH NnNe, 1 Will SEUSS sees 
contemporaneous record of tue times—carefully 
prepared so as to be perfectly rellable—valuable to 
the statesman, historian, politician, and man of 
business generally, both for present use and future 
reference. 

A copious index wil] be furnished at the close of 
each volume. 

Terms.—Ffour dollars, per annum. Jo new 
sulscribers (and to present subscribers who reimit 
the amount previous to the 15th October next, pose 
paid) the price will be THREE dollars, paid in ad- 
Vance, and no subscription will be received with- 
out the money accompanies it. Subscriptions 
alrcady paid will be credited at $3, per annum. 

— 
kP We owe an apology to our subscribers for 
having protracted the suspension of the Register 
so much longer than was promised. It waa un- 
avoidable however. Tne preeeding numbers (from 
first of July) will be printed as fast as circum- 
stances will allow, and forwarded in season to be 
bound with the remainder of the voijume. 
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PRESIDENTS or tue UNITED STATES 
FROM THE ADOPTION OF THE CONSTITUTION. 


Elected from 
George Washington, Virginia, 
Joho Adams, Muss. 
Thomas Jefferson, Virginia, 
James Madison, Virginia, 
James Monroe, Virginia, 
John Q. Adains, Virginia, 
Andrew Jackson, Tenn. 
Martin Van Buren, N. York, 
Win. H. Harrison, Onio, 
Join Tyler, Virginia, 
James Kk. Polk, Tenn. 
Zachary ‘Taylor, Lou. 


Term commenced, 
April 3. 1789. 
March 4. 1797. 
March 4. 1805. 
March 4. 1809, 
March 4. 
March 4, 
March 4..182 
March 4. 183 


Se 


March 4. tl]. 
April 4, 1841. 
March 45. 
March . 4! . 

iSXECUTIVE GOVERNMENT, 
Zachary Ta {Jua. President, 

fN. ¥. Vice Pres’t 

APPOINTMENTS. 


() 


( ; 


John M. Ciayton, of Del. i of St , 
W. NM. Meredith, of Pa. sec. of Treas. 
iS bk; Of {J { 
Mlome Department, 


+ LO) Wittig, ats 


() 
hii ’ 
’ 


: 


j e 


4 
fui trlols comMpic.e 


1817. | 
1825. | 





6,000 
6,000 
6,000 
4,000 


W. Crawford, of Ga. See. of War, 
W. Ballard Preston. of Ga. Sec* of Navy, 
Jacob Co lamer, of Vt. P. Master Gen. 
Reverdy Johnson, of Md. Attorney Gen. 


SupreME Court Justices. 


Roger Taney, Chief Justice, Balt. 1836 
John McLean, Ass. do Cincinnati, 1829 
James M. Wayne, Savannah, 1835 
John Catron, * Nashville, 1837 
John McKinley, *« ouisville, 1837 
Peter V. Daniel, ‘ Richmond, 84 
Samuel] Wilson, *€ Coop’town, N. J. 1845 
Levi Woodbury, Porths’mth,N. H. 1844 
Robert C. Grier, Pittsburgh, Pa. 1846 
Reverdy Johnson, Attr’y, Gen. Washn. 1849 
Benj. C Howard, Reporter, — Baltimore, 
Wm. T. Carroll, Clerk, Washington, 1845 

The Salary of the Chief Justice is $5,000 ; 
of the Associate Justices, $4,500 each ; of the 
Attorney General $4,000, and of the Reporter 
$4,300. The Clerk is compensated by fees, 
&e. 

The Supreme Court is held in the City of 
Washington, and has one session annually, com. 
mencing on the first Monday of December. 
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GOVERNORS 
Of the several States and Territories, with their 
Salaries, Terms of Office, &c. 

Term 
Expires. 
May 1850 
June, 1850 
Oct. 1849 
Jan. 1850 
May, 19850 
May, 1850 
Jan. 1851 
Jan. 1851 
Jan. 1852 
Jan. 1851 
Jan 20h 
Jan. 185! 
Dee. 1850 
Nov. 1849 
Jan. 1853 
Dec. 1849 
Jan. 1850 
Jan. 1850 
Dec. 


1849 
Nov. 1852 
Oct. 1849 
Sept. 1852 
Dec. 1850 
Jan. 1850 
Dee. 1850 
Jan. 185: 
Nov. 1852 
Dec. 1850 
Dec. 1850 


Salaries. 

$1,500 
1,000 
750 
2,500 
400 
1,100 
4,000 
2,000 
3,000 
1,333 
2,000 


Odd 
2.000 
Mees i} 
3,506 
2,500 
3,500 
3,000 
6.000 
2.000 
2 000 
2.000 
2,500 
1,500 
1.500 
1.500 
1.000 
1,500 
1, 


States. Governors. 
Maine John W. Dana 

N. El’pshire Samuel! Dinsmoor 
Vermont CARLOS COOLIDGE 
Massach’sts Georce N. Briaes 
Rhode I[s’ld Henry B. Anruony 
Conn’et Josern TURNBULL 
N. York HAMILTON Fisu 

N. Jersey Daniel Haines 
Penn’nia Ww». F. JoHnson 
Delaware William Tharp 


arvlanda bidimd "Thomas 
irginia oha B. F oyd 38 


N. Car?na CHartes Many 
S.Carvna Wiliam A. Seabrook 
Georgia George W. ‘Towns 
Fiorida —— Brown 
Alabama Reuben Chapman 
Mississippi Joseph W. Matthews 
Louisiana Isaac Johnson 

Texas George T’. Wood 
Arkansas John §. Roane 
Tennessee Niet S. Brown 
Kentucky Joun J. CrivreNnDEN 
Ohio SeEaBuRY ForpD 
Michigan Epaphroditus Ransom J] 
Indiana P. C. Dunning, Acting 
Lilinois Augustus C,. Freneh 
Missouri Austin A. King 

lowa Ansel Briggs 
Wisconsin Nelson Dewey 
Territories. 

Oregon Joseph Lane 
California Brig. Gen’l Riley 
Minnesota Alex. Ramsay 


000 
1,250 


3,000 


Aug. 


2,500 


—_ 


TIMES OF HOLDING ELECTIONS FOR STATE OFFICERS, 
AND THE MEETING OF THE LEGISLATURES OF THE 
SEVERAL STATES. 


State. Elections. 
Maine Ist Mon in Sept 
N. Hampshire 2d Tues in Mar 
Vermont Ist Tuin Sept 
Massachus’ts 2d Mon in Nov 
Rhode Island Ist Wed in April 


Logislatures. 
2d Wed in May 
lst Wedin June 
2d Thurs in Oct 
ist Wed in Jan 
Ist Tuin May & 
last Mon in Oct 
lst Wed in May 
Ist Tues in Jan 
4th Tues in Jan 
ist Tues in Jan 
Ist Tuesin Jan bienn 
Last Monin Dee ‘ 
ist Yion tn Dec 
3d Mon in Nov 
4th Mon in Nov 
lst Mon in Nov bienn 
ist Mon in Nov 
ist Mon in Dec bienn 
let Mon in Jan 
3d Mon in Jan 
n Jan 
st Mon in Nov 
Mon in Oct 
Mon in Jan 
Mon in Dec 
Mon in Dee 
Mon in Jan bienn 
Monin Nov * 
Mon in Jan 
Mon in Dee bienn 
Mon in Jan 


& 4 





lon in April 
‘ues in Nov 
t Tues in Nov 
Tues in Oct 
‘Tues in Nov 
t Wed in Oct 
4h Th in Apru 
ist Th in Aug 
2d Morn in Oet 
lst Mon in Oct 
Ist Mon in Oct 
Ist Mon in Aug 
ist Mon in Nov 
ist Mon in Nov 
ist Mon in Nov I 
ist Mon in Aug 
ist. Th in Aug 
! Kentucky ist Mon in Aug 
Ulto 2d Tu in Oct 
Monin Aug 
fuin Nov 
Monin Aug 
ruin Nov 
Monin Aug 
ruin Nov 


| Connecticut 

| New York 

| New Jersey 

Pennsylvania 

Delaware 

Maryland 

Virginia 

| N. Carolina 

|S. Carolina 
Georgia 

| Florida 

| Alabama 
Mississippi 
Louisiaua 
‘Texas 

| Arkansas 
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AREA, NUMBER OF COUNTIES, AND 
CAPITALS OF THE SEVERAL STATES. 
pe 


D 


fo sypagy 





1849 | 


*saujunoy 
fo saqunay 


2UIWULIAO 


Augusta. 
Concord 
*Jontpelier 
Boston 
Providence and 
Newport 
Hartford andN, 
Haven 
Albany 
Trenton 
Harrisburg 
Dover 
Annapolis 
Richmond 
Raleigh 
Columbia 
Milledgeville 
Tallahassee 
Moutgomery 
Jackson 
Baton Rouge 
Austin 
Little Rock 
Nashville 
Frankfort 
Columbus 
Indianapolis 
Springfield 
Jefferson City 
Lansing 
Iowa City 
Madison 


Maine 

| New Hampshire 
| Vermont 
Massachusetts 
Rhode Island 


9,280 
10,212 
7,900 
1,360 
Connecticut 4,674 
59 
19 
61 
3 
20 
135 
77 
29 
93 
27 
51 
59 
47 
67 
50 
74 
100 
85 
90 
100 
98 
33 
33 
26 


New York 
New Jersey 
Pennsylvania 
Delaware 
Maryland 
Virginia 

North Carolina 
8. Carolina (Districts) 
Georgia 
Florida 
Alabama 
Mississippi 
Louisiana (Parishes) 
Texas 
Arkansas 
Tennessee 
Kentucky 
Ohio 

Indiana 
Iilinois 
Missouri. 

| Michigan 

lowa 
Wisconsin 


46 ,000 
6,900 
43,950 
2,098 
10,800 
64,000 
43,800 
30,080 
58,200 
54,000 
50,800 
58,350 
49,220 
397,319 
60,000 
41,300 
39,000 
39,000 
36,250 
59,000 
60,300 
44,000 
40,000 
125,000 








Total 1,500 1,210,763 


} POPULATION. OF THE U. STATES. 

BY THE CENSUS oF 1840. 
Whites. Colored, Slaves. Total. 
300,455 1,266 561,793 
254,436 537 251,574 
291.218 730 291.948 
729 030 = & 668 737 698 
105,587 3,238 103,830 
301,856 8,105 309,978 


Free Sta es. 


RA wit 

| N. EH'pshire 
‘Vermont 
Massach’sts 
R. Island 
Connecticut 


Total, New 

England 2,212,165 
New York 2,378,890 
New Jersey 351,588 
Pennsylv’ia 1,676,115 
} Ohio 1,502,122 
| India 678,798 
| Illinois 472,254 
| Michigan 211,560 
Wisconsin 30,749 
Iowa 42,924 














22.733 
50.027 
23,044 
47,854 
17,342 
7,165 
3,598 
707 
185 
172 


2,234,821 
2,428,921 
373,306 
1,724,033 
1,519,467 
685.666 
476,183 
212,267 
43,412 
30,945 





Total Free 


States 9,557,065 170,727 


Free 
Colored. 
16,919 


9,728,921 


Total. 
73.085 
470,019 
43,712 
1,239,797 
245.817 753,419 
327,033 594,398 
980,944 691,392 
25-717 54,477 
253,532 590,7 56 
195,211 375,654 
168 451 352,411 
19,935 97 574 
183.059 629,210 
182.258 779,825 
55240 383'702 


Whites. 
58,561 
318,204 62,078 

30,657 8,361 
740,963 49,842 
484,870 22,732 
2590384 8,276 
407,695 2,753 

27 943 817 
335,185 2,039 
179 074 1,369 
158,457 25,502 

T7174 465 
640 627 5,5: 
560.953 7 


313,558 


Slaves. 
2,605 
89,737 
4,694 
448,987 


Slave States. 

Delaware 
Maryland 
D. of Columb. 
Virginia 

N. Carolina 
S. Carolina 
Georgia 
Florida 
Alabama 

| Mississippt 

| Louisiana ~ 
Arkansas 

| Tennessee 

KNeontueky 


| Missouri 








Total Slave 
Siates 4,632,640 215,568 2,486,226 7,334,434 
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U.S. 14,189,705 356,295 2,457,355 17,003,355 


| Tov 


Encrease of Population in the VU. 
States in Fifty Years, 


1790, 1840, Increase. 
172,464 14,189,705 113,017 
59.446 336,295 o2t 
679,597 2,487,355 1,607,455 
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RATES OF POSTAGE. 

The following summary of the rates of pos- 
fage under the law of March last, has been re- 
vised by the obliging and active Assistant Post 
Master of New York, William B. Taylor Esq: 


Letters not exceeding half an ounce, not over 
300 miles, 5 cents; over 300 miles, 10 cents. 
Over half an ounce and not exceeding an ounce, 
double these rates. Any fractional excess over 
an ounce is always counted as an ounce. 

Ship Letters, delivered where received, 5 
cents; if conveyed by mail, 2 cents added to 
the usual postage. On letters deposited in a 
Post office for ship, 1 cent. 

Handbills, Circulars, and Advertisements, 
not exceeding one sheet, unsealed, any distance, 
3 cents, prepaid. 

Newspapers, sent from the office of publica- 
tion, not exceeding 1900 square inches, under 
100 miles, or within the State, 1 cent; over 
100 miles, and out of the State, 14 cents. Over 
1900 square inches, the same rates as pamphlet 
postage. Transient newspapers, the same rates 

repaid. 
‘ amphlets of all description, not exceeding 
one ounce, 2} cents a copy ; for each additional 
ounce, 1 cent. A fractional excess less than 
half an ounce, is not counted ; if a half ounce 
or more, it is counted as one ounce. 

Drop Letters, two cents. Letters advertised 
are charged the cost of advertising, not to ex- 
ceed four cents. Letter carriers in citiea re- 
ceive on letters not over two cents; on news- 
papers and pamphlets half a cent. Way Let- 
ters, one cent extra. 

ForeiGn SEA Postace.—Lelters.—For the 
United States territories on the Pacific, for a 
single half ounce or less, 40 cents, prepaid or 
not. For Havanna 12; cents, Chagres 20 cents, 
Panama 30 cents, prepaid. 

The whole postage from any post office in 
the United States, to or from Great Britain or 
Ireland, by American or English’ mail steamers, 
for a single half ounce or less, 24 cents, pre- 
‘paid or not, no .. 

For Bremen, by American steamers, 24 





- 
¥ 


cents, a aingle half Ae ee» OM ose unre paid, or | ‘ 


not,—the usual inland postage to ed. 

For other foreign countries, if sent by British 
steamers, United States inland postage, any 
distance, five cents a single half ounce, ten 
cents an ounce, prepaid. 

if sent by American steamers, to go through 
the British Mail, the whole postage, from any 
United States post office, is 21 cents a single 
half ounce, prepaid. -If sent by American 
steamers, all letters for France, Holland, the 
Netherlands and Spain, must be prepaid. 

Newspapers and Pamphlets.—Sea postage three 
cents, besides landed postage, both prepaid.— 
But to or from Great Britain or Ireland, the 
total postage from any Uuiled States post office, 
is on a newspaper two cents, and on a pamphlet 
one cent for each ounce or fractional excess, 
both prepaid. Sea postage on price currents 
three cents, with inland postage added. 


Postage between Halifax, Boston and N. York. 
-—-A late paper says: A tleasury warrant is 
printed, directing that the postage between the 
above named places shall, after the 20th of Sep- 
tember next, be fixed at a packet rate of 4d for 
every letter not exceeding half an ounce in 
weight, and so on, progressively. 


Rates of Gold. 


Rates allowed in the Custom House for gold 


coins, as per act of Congress of 1834, fixing the 
value thereof: 





United States Eagle, old emission, $10 66 
o do new do 40 00 
England, Guinea, 4 07 
do Sovereign, 4 84 
do Seven Shilling piece, 1 69 
France, Double Louis (before 1786,) 9 69 
do Louis, 4 84 
do Double Louis (since 1756,) 9 15 
do Louis do 4 37 
do Double Napoleon or 40 francs, 7 70 
do Napoleon or 20 francs, 3 85 
do Same as the new Louis Guinea, 3 65 
Frankfort-on-ihe-Main, Ducat, 2 27 
Hamburg, 2 27 
Malta, Double Louis, 9 27 
do Louis, 4 85 
do Demi Louis, 2 33 


Mexican Doubloon 


> 2° ee eee 
‘in reports of mar cets, but their English value 


Holland, Double Rix Dollar 12 20 
do Rix Dollar 6 04 
do Ducat 2 27 
do ‘Ten Gilder piece 4 00 

Portugal, Dobraon 32 70 
do Dobra 17 30 
do Johannes 17 06 

Spain, Doubloon 1772 16 02 

do do since 1772 15 35 
do Pistole 3 88 

Columbia Doubloon 15 35 

Specie dollar of Sweden and Norway, 1 06 

Specie dollar of Denmark, 1 05 

Thaler of Prussia, and Northern States 

of Germany 40 
Florin of Southern States of Germany 96 
Florin of Austrian Empire and of city of 

Augsburg 48: 
Lira of the Lombardo Venetian Kingdom 

and Tuscany 16 
France of France and of Belgium and 

Livre of Sardinia 18c 6ms 

Ducat of Naples 80c 

Ounce of Sicily 2 40 

Pound of the British Provinces of Nova 

Scotia, New Brunswick, Newfound- 

land and Canada 4 00 


Standard Weights of Grain, &c: 


The standard weights of the following arti- 
cles are nearly the same as follows in all the 
States of the Union: 

Wheat, beans, cloverseed, each sixty pounds ; 

Rye, corn, flaxseed, fifty six pounds ; 

Onions, fifty-seven pounds ; 

Buckwheat, fifty-two pounds ; 

Salt, fifty pounds ; 

Barley, forty-eight pounds ; 

Castor beans, forty-six pounds ; 

Hempseed, forty-four pounds; 
~ Timothy seed, forty-five pounds ; 

Oats, twenty-five pounds ; 

Bran, twenty pounds ; 

Dried peaches, thirty-three pounds; 

Dried apples, twenty-four pounds. 
Foreign Weights and Measures. 


A A Ore 


ima tianmea 


not always readily recollected. The following 
table will be found, we believe, correct: 
Abm, in Rotterdam nearly gals 40 
Almude, in Portugal contains, gais 4.37 
Almude, in Madeira do 4.68 
Alquiere, in Madeira over peck 1} 
Alquiere, in Portugal pecks, 14 to nearly 2 
Alquiere, in Bahia bush 1 
Alquiere, in Maranham do 1: 
Ajquiere, in Rio Janeiro and Pernam- 

buco bush 1 to 13 


Anna, of rice, in Ceylon Ibs 260 2-5 
Arroba, in Portugal Ibs 32 
Arroba, in Spain do 2 
Arroba, in Spain (large) gals 4.246 
Arroba, in Spain (suail) do 3.337 
Arroba, in Malaga, of wine aboutdo 43 
Arsheen, in Russia inches 28 
Bahar, in Batavia peculs 3 to 43 
Bale, of cinnamon, in Ceylon, net Ibs 1043 


Barili, in Napies equals about gals 11 
Cantar, the Levant, contains 44 okes Ibs 1188 
Cantar, in Leghorn, of oil ibs 88 
Cantar, in Malta Ibs 1743 
Cantar, in Naples Ibs 106 to 196} 
Cantar, in Sicily do 175 to 1923 
Carro, in Naples is equal to about bush 5u 


Carro, in Naples, of wine gals 264 
Catta, of tea, in China is about Ibs 1} 
Cayang, in Batavia Ibs 3581 
Chetwert, in Russia nearly bush 6 
Fanega, jn Spain bush 1.599 
Mectolijre, in France do 2.84 


Killogtamme, in France and Neth- 





a 


oz 9 


Mark, in Holland 

Maud, in Calcutta Ibs 75 to 4 
Mina, in Genoa, of grain bush 3.4 
Moy, in Lisbon do 2 
Moy, in Oporto do 3 
Moyo, of Portugal contains over bush 23 
Oke, in Smyrna Ibs 2.83) 
Orna, in Trieste, of wine gals 14.94 
Orna, of oil aa... 7 


is a little over inches 10 


Palmo, in Naples 
Ibs 1333 


Pecul, in Batavia and Madras 
Pecul, in Chiva and Japan do 1333 
Pipe, in Spain, of wine galls 160 to 164 
Pood, in Russia is equal to 36 Ibs 2 oz nearly 
Quintal, in Portugal Ibs 89.05 


Quintal, in Smyrna do 129.48 
Quintal, in Spain do 96 
Qnintal, in Turkey lbs 167.3 oz 
Rottoli, in Portugal do 12.4 oz 
Rottolo, in Genoa do 24 
Rottolo, in Leghorn lbs 3 


Salma, in Sicily from bush 7.85 to 9.77 
Scheffel, in Germany 
varies from 1} to nearly bush 3 


Ship-pound, in Hamburg and Denmark Ibs 331 


Ship-pound, in Holland Ibs 368-4 oz 
Staro, in Trieste bush 23 
Tale, in China oz 1} 


Vara, in Rio Janeiro 1i yd nearly 
Vara, in Spain -100 are equal to yds 920 


Werst, in Russia feet 3500 


HORN’S U.S. RAILROAD GAZETTE, 
AMERICAN Tourrst, AND MERCHANTS’ AND 
TRAVELLERS’ GUIDE, ~ 
Containing diagrams of various railroads in 
the United States, now in operation, with their 
extension from time to time, as they occur, to 





in working order; hours of arrival and depar- 
ture of the various trains, together with their 
connecting links of stage, stamboats, rates of 
fare, rates of tonage, refreshment stations, &c. 

Published every Saturday at 126 Nassau st., 
New York. 

Terms.—Two dollars per year, in advance, 
or the dollars at the end of the year. 


DE BOW’S COMMERCIAL REVIEW ; 
BADE DTA TOE End mr mmr er TT EE 
COMMERCE, COMMERCIAL POLITY, MANU- 


FACTURES, “INTERNAL IM- 
PROVEMENTS, &c. 

Published Monthly in the City of New Orleans. 
Terms $5 per annum, in advance. 
Advocating the interestof the South and West, 
the ComMERCiIAL Review will not be the less 
mindful of the greatinterest of Trade, Com- 
merce and Agriculiure throughout the World, 
—Commerce in ils various and multiform 
relations—in its History, its Laws, and its 
Statistics ; Commercial commodities, regu- 
lations of Trade, inter-State sod inter-Ne- 
tional, Treaties, Foreign and Domestic Tar- 
iffs, Excises and posts, Marine relations, En- 
terprises of commerce, in Shipping, Canals, 
Railroads and Steam Navigation, etc., Mer- 
cantile Systems, Codes, Laws and Decisions 
ancient as well as modern, Banking Insu- 
rance, Exchange, Partnership, Factorage, 
Guarantee, Brokerage, Bankruptcy, Wreck, 
Salvage, Freights, Privateering, Marque and 
Reprisal, Piracy, Quarantine and Custom 
House Regulations, etc., etc.; Commercial 

Literature and Biography. 


3. >>Bound sets of the Commercial Review 
complete to date, 6 volumes, for sale at the of- 
fice, New Orleans, or at Charleston. They will 
be sent to any point on order. 


THE PLOUGH, THE LOOM, AND THE 
ANVIL. 


This is a monthly journal of 64 pages at least 
printed in the best style, and being stereotyped, 
the back numbers may always be had. It was 
commenced in July Jast, and having met with 
unparalleled success, has already taken its 
stand as an established work of great vigor and 
popularity. Terms $3 for one subscriber—g5 
for two, and $2 each where five unile in a 
club and send ona $10 note. The greatobject 
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as well as all that is new in the practice of Ag- 
riculture ; and to inculcate harmony and mutur 
al support among all the great industrial intes- 
ests of the country. 

Address J. S. Skinner, & Son, Editors, 








€ljands Ibs 2.21 
Last, in Amsterdam, of grain bush 853 
Last, in Bremen, of grain overdo 80% 
Last, in Cadiz, of salt bush 76 4-5 
Last, in Danizic, of grain nearly bush 93 
Last, in Fiushing, of grain do 923 
Last, in Hamburg, of grain do 89.6 
Last, in Lubec, of grain do 91 
Last, in Portugal, of sait do 70 
Last, in Rotterdam, of grain do 85.136 
Last, in Sweden do 75 
Last, in Utrecht, of grain over do 59 | 
Lispound, in Hamburg Ibs 16 5 oz 
Lispound, in Holland do 18 40z 


81 Dock Street, Philade/phia. 





which new roads will be added as soons as put ' 





of this work is to teach the political economy . 
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